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WELCOME 


Happy new year to you all! What 
better way to spend the long cold 
nights (or hot summer evenings to 
those below the equator) than curl 
up with Vintage Technology 
Magazine. Once again there is a 
wide range of interesting articles on 
our favourite eclectic themes, from 
vintage mobile phones to the 
history of Pac-man. Don’t forget to 
bring your Dansette record player 
or your trendy boombox ifyou are 
doing any new year partying. 
And lastly...tell your friends about 
us — we need advertisers and 


subscribers to be able to bring you 


such a great magazine ;) 


Abi Waddell — editor 


Contact: 

Exaro Publishing 

67 Marksbury 

Bath 

BA29HP 

Fmail: 

info @vintagetechnology.co.uk 
www.vintagetechnology.co.uk 


@Exaro Publishing 2007. Reprinting 
any part of matter appearing in 
Vintage Technology is strictly 
forbidden. The publisher makes every 
effort to ensure that the magazine’s 
contents are correct. However it cannot 
take responsibility for any effects from 
errors or omissions. Product 
information is correct at time of going 
to press and may be subject to change. 
All rights are reserved and are the 
property of the publisher. All material 
is credited to source/authors where 
applicable. Please contact us if you 
wish to reproduce material from this 
magazine. 
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British Computer 
Society - USA Section, 
Holds Key Regional 
Meeting 


The British Computer Society 
USA Section, held its first 
regional meeting for the State 
of Texas on Tuesday, November 
13". The meeting was 
sponsored by SOURCECORP 
and was held at their head 
office location in Dallas. 


Attendees included Gavin 
Grounds (Chair, BCS USA 
Section and CIO, 
SOURCECORP Business 
Process Solutions); Dr. Peter 
Ingerman (Treasurer, BCS 
USA Section); Suresh Nair 
(Secretary, BCS USA Section 
and CEO, SEEDAC); Dr. 
Bhavani Thuraisingham 
(Professor, UT Dallas); Nick 
Oldfield (Principal, Old York 
Consulting); and John Bridle 
(CEO, Bricon). 

The objective of the meeting 
was to draw up plans for 
increased activity of the BCS 
USA Section, in harmony with 
other US societies, the business 
community, and government. 
Attention was given to 
providing further value to the 
BCS’s 480+ members in the 
United States. 


“This was an excellent 
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the most 
successful 
session since 
founding the 
USA 
Section.” 
Gavin 
Grounds was equally pleased 
with the results. “Given the 
sheer geography and 
demographics involved, 
establishing the British 
Computer Society US Asection 
and subsequently making it 
effective is extremely 
challenging,” he said. “We 
made great strides today and 
are particularly appre ciative of 
the support given to us by 
SOURCECORP in making this 
event possible.” 

The BCS USA Section’s Annual 
General Meeting is scheduled 
for Thursday, April 3, 
1300CST. 


IT History Society 
Debuts 


The IT History Society 
(www.IThistory.org) was 
formally launched on October 
21, 2007 during the Society of 
the History of Technology 
(SHOT) conference in 
Washington, DC. The IT 
History Society, formerly 
known as the Charles Babbage 
Foundation, was created with 
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meeting,” commented Peter 
Ingerman, “and was probably 


the goal of enhancing and 
expanding works concerning 
the history of Information 
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Technology, and of 
demonstrating the value of IT 
history to the understanding 
and improvement of our world. 
"The reaction from those who 
attended our informational 


launch was extremely positive," 
said Jeffery D. Stein, Chairman 
of the Board. ''The excitement 
of the participants helped 
validate our mission and 
reinforce our belief that this 
organization is much needed." 
The IT History Society will 
assist in the collaboration of 
like-minded institutions and 
individuals to expand the reach 
of historical and archival 
activities while communicating 
to the private sector the value of 
preserving its history and 
heritage for generations to 
come. 

The launch resulted in more 
than 130 historians and 
archivists becoming members, 
as well as institutions induding 
the Center for Technology 
Innovation, Charles Babbage 
Institute, Computer History 
Museum, IEFE History Center, 
Mid-Atlantic Retro Computing 
Hobbyists, and the U.K. 
National Archive for the 
History of Computing. 


WorthPoint Launches 
New Web Site for 
Collectors 


WorthPoint Corporation 
launched WorthPoint.com, a 
new Web site that promises to 
greatly simplify the way 
collectors can find and share 
information about the items 
they own or want to buy and 
sell, from art and antiques to 
furniture, china and glassware, 
and from coins, stamps, model 
cars and trains to flags, 
militaria and political 
memorabilia. 


The site, with its large database 


of historical and current prices, 
photographs and descriptions 
from more than 250 auction 
houses, will appeal to the 
growing number of collectors in 
America and around the world, 
as well as to people who inherit 
something from a relative and 
are not sure of the value of 
what they have. 

Visitors to WorthPoint.com will 
be able to: 


e Use the site's 
Worthopedia feature to 
look at the sales history 
of items similar to the 
items they own. 

e Use the Research 
Library to learn more 
about collectibles and 
the world of collecting. 

e Use the "Aska 
Question" feature to ask 
the WorthPoint 
community for 
information about their 
items. 

e Use the WorthPoint 
communities tolearn or 
share knowledge about 
collectibles. 

e Search for other 
members of the 
WorthPoint community 
with similar collecting 
interests. 

e Learn about upcoming 
auctions and other 
events. 

¢ Get advice and 
valuations from 
Worthologists, who 
have an average of more 
than 25 years of 
experience in their 
respective fields. 

Reston-based WorthPoint, 
founded earlier this year, has 
already secured more than $2.1 
million in funding. Roger 
Ogden, former Senior Vice 
President of Design, Innovation 
and Strategy for Gannett Co.,a 
leading media and information 
company, says: "I have seen 
first hand the significant 
growth of WorthPoint over the 
past six months and see even 


greater potential for the 
company in the future. 
WorthPoint has a very 
experienced and well-connected 
management team, strong 
investors and a proprietary 
platform for valuing, 
preserving and learning about 
antiques and collectibles. 
WorthPoint is in a position to 
revolutionize the world of 
collecting." 

Will Seippel, Founder and 
CEO of WorthPoint, says: 

"W orthPoint will be for the 
collector in all ofus. You might 
be a classic collector of art, 
coins, and stamps, ora 
collector of early personal 
computers, vintage sneakers, 
and comic books, or just a 
‘collector' who wants to 
understand the worth of items 
you recently inherited orhave 
been storing in the back of a 
closet for years and years. 
"Collecting is a passion, and 
the world of collecting is huge," 
Seippel says. ''According to the 
U.S. Mint, more than 140 
million people around the world 
collect U.S. coins. There are 
serious collectors, who spend 
anywhere from hundreds to 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year; occasional 
collectors, and millions more 
who are new to collecting. 
Collecting cuts across 
generational lines andnational 
borders. And while the market 
is well established in Europe 
and America, it is growing at 
phenomenal rate in countries 
like China, India and Russia. 
"We are confident that 
WorthPoint will quickly 
become the 'gold standard' for 
comprehensive, authoritative 
information about collectibles 
and antiques. A WorthPoint 
valuation will become as 
important as the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval 
for consumers or the Kelley 
Blue Book valuation for buyers 
of new and used cars and 
trucks."' Seippel says. ''Kqually 
valuable will be the information 
exchanged among the collectors 


who become members of our 
WorthPoint communities." 


Dream Arcades 
Launches World's 
Largest Multi-Game 
Home Arcade 


Featuring a 120-inch high 
definition projector, more than 
7,000 classic arcade and console 
games and a wireless sensor bar 
for the Nintendo Wii, the 
Dreamcade Vision 120 delivers 
larger than life gaming, and 
bridges the gap between the 
best gaming experiences of 
yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. 

Dream Arcades 
(http://www.DreamArcades.co 
m), is the leader in providing 
high-quality, low cost home 
video arcades unveils this 
season's hottest arcade product, 
the Dreamcade Vision 120. The 
Vision 120 comes complete and 
ready to play with more than 
145 classic arcade games, 
including all of your favorite 
classic games from Atari, 
Midway, Namco, Digital 
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Leisure, and Capcom as well 
more than 7,000 classic console 
games. The system also 
supports Nintendo's Wii 
console and even includes a 
wireless sensor bar. 

Retail price is $3,999 and the 
Dreamcade Vision 120 can be 
found online at 
www.dreamarcades.com. 
"Ever since my childhood I 
have dreamed of playing with 
classic arcade characters." says 
Michael Ware, Owner of 
Dream Arcades. ''Now this 
dream can become a reality 
with this Dream Arcades 
system featuring a projection 
screen so large that Street 
Fighter characters appear life 
sized and others like the ghosts 
and zombies from Ghosts 'n 
Goblins and Pac-Man are 
almost scary!" 

Dreamcade Vision 120 
Features: 

¢ High powered projector - 
Bright enough for daytime use! 
¢ 120-inch Portable projection 
screen - makes it simple toset 
up, move, and store 

¢ Dreamcade 2.0 Gaming PC - 
modern PC games can be 
played using authentic arcade 
controls 

¢ More than 145 classic arcade 
games including Ms. Pac-man, 
Centipede, Dig Dug, andmany 
more. 

¢ Free year's subscription to 
more than 7,000 classic console 
games via Console Classix, 
including games for Atari, 
ColecoVision, NES, SuperNES, 
Sega Genesis, Sega Master 
System, Sega GameGear, and 
GameBoy. 

¢ Component and HDMI 
video inputs for your Xbox 360, 
PlayStation 3 or Nintendo Wii 
for the ultimate in modern 
gaming as well as classicarcade 
games. 

Arcade Control Panel Features: 
¢ Lighted trackball - For 
authentic gaming action on 
games like Centipede and 
Missile Command 

e Spinner - To play retro 
classics like Warlords, 
Breakout and Pong 


¢ Full arcade control panel 
with additional side buttons 
allows playing nearly any game 
from Street fighter to MAME 
pinball as well as modern 
games and classic console 
games through Console Classix 
¢ Removable control panel - 
Gives you the ultimate 
versatility 


Putting the 'Gee' in 


"Tech * Knowledge * 
Gee!" 


size console radio, a black- 
and-white television with 
metal spider legs anda desk 
phone heavy enough tobea 
weapon, and it's enough to 
put the "gee" in "Tech * 
Knowledge * Gee!" 


"We wanted to do a kids' 
exhibit,'' explains education 
coordinator Pody Gay, "and 
we wanted to hook them 
with pop culture. I wanted 
to go from pictograms to 
text messaging, but that was 


BENDIX G-15 COMPUTER 


A child of the 21st century 
can walk into the Shiloh 
Museum of Ozark History 
with his phone, his ''record 
player," his favorite movies 
and access to an 
international library of 
information -- all in apiece 
of technology smallerthana 
box of kitchen matches. 


The current exhibit at the 
Springdale museum puts 
that portability into crystal- 
clear perspective. Dating to 
1957, a big blue Bendix G- 
15D computer is the size and 
shape of a refrigerator and 
weighs roughly 1,000 
pounds. Add to it a stove- 
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a little too broad!" 


Instead, ''Tech * Knowledge 
* Gee!" covers five 
categories -- telegraphs, 
telephones, radios, 
televisions and computers -- 
all illustrated with artifacts 
and many of them induding 
interactive components. 


At the entrance, visitors are 
greeted by a pay phone that 
talks and four desk phones -- 
from the 1920s, '40s, '60s 
and '80s -- one of which 
rings a switchboard. Around 
the corner, the big blue 
Bendix G-15D looms overa 
collection of computers and 
parts -- among them a 


Commodore VIC -20, circa 
1981, punch cards, a data 
reel, magnetic cards and a 
5.25-inch floppy disk. In a 
1950s living room, visitors 
can watch "Lassie" and 
"The Gene Autry Show," 
and radios run the gamut 
from a 1940 Emerson 
Patriot to an Emerson 
Pioneer transistor 
purchased at Guisinger's 
Music House in Fayetteville 
in 1958. Visitors can also try 
their hand at being an old- 
school DJ, playing music, 
news, commercials and 
comedy shows from the ‘40s 
using a Gates mixing board 
from 1950. 


"Sensible Soccer' on 
Xbox Live confirmed 


The hugely popular 
Commodore Amiga classic 
Sensible World of Soccer is tobe 
released on Xbox Live on 
December 19, publisher 
Codemasters has announced. 


Based on the 1996 version of the 
hit game, Codemasters even 
recruited some of the original 
development team to work on 
the Xbox conversion, utilising 
as much of the original Amiga 
game as they could, while also 
adding additional features such 
as online play. 


s~3a7 wont hold 


The eagerly-awaited Xbox Live 
release had been delayed for 
some months as the publisher 
claimed it had been waiting for 
Microsoft certification before it 
could announce its release date. 


ScummVM emulator for 
classic graphic 
adventures 


Retro gaming can havea 
strange effect on some people. 
Gizmodo’s Jesus Diaz has been 
whipped into a frenzy of 
excitement at the discovery that 
ScummVM, a multi- 
platform emulation engine that 
allows you to play various titles 
from LucasArts’ and Sierra’s 
back-catalogue, has been 
freshly fettled for Apple’s 
touchscreen range. Compatible 

with both 

mg the iPod 
gy Touch and 

jr the iPhone, 
See the games - 
including 
" classics such 
as Day ofthe 
Tentacle, 
Monkey 
Island and 
Sam & Max 
- all play in 
full-screen 


and using a surprisingly 
straightforward tap and hold 
control setup. 

“These are the 

only games that 

truly feel at 

home on the 

iPhone, thanks 

to its great 

touchscreen 

support, even 

better than 

Apple’s native 

software” Jesus 

Diaz, Gizmodo 
You can install ScummVM 
yourself by adding 
http://urbanfanatics.com/scum 
mvm.xml as a new source for 
Installer.app. You’ll alsoneed 
the original games, which will 
either mean digging out old 
boxes from the loft, trawling 
eBay or - against our 
recommendations, of course - 
looking to various nefarious 
sources online. 
It’s an ongoing project and 
there still, inevitably, bugs to be 
ironed out, but if you’ve been 
looking for another distraction 
from the same old music and 
video, maybe a quick play of 
Simon the Sorcerer will satisfy. 


Cyber Gadget Cyber 
Familator Lite preview 
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Retro gaming isn't generally 
thought of a portable pastime, 
particularly when the retro 
system in question was a 
console. Japanese manufacturer 
Cyber Gadget, however, is 
showing off a new product 
dubbed the Cyber Familator 
Lite. The device snaps onto the 
back of a DS Lite and provides 
a Famicom cartridge slot that 
allows owners to play the 
Japanese classics on the small 
screen. 


The actual guts of the system 
are based on Cyber Gadget's 
Famicon-on-a-chip, which is 
nice for the fact that it allows 
the device to offer TV-out 
capabilities as well as play on 
the DS' screen. The Familator 
Light will be out in Japan 
before the end of the year for 
an undisclosed price, so we'll 
keep our eyes on the usual 
importers in December. 


Crack a puzzle, win a 
WWII Enigma machine 


A code breaking riddle that 
offers the chance to win a 
genuine World WarIIFnigma 
machine remains unsolved 
more than a year after the 
challenge was first posed. 
The chance to own a piece of 
crypto history is on offer 
through a code-breaking 


competition associated with the — 


book Can you crack the 
Enigma code? by author 
Richard Belfield. 


KSARHEP OS, SOR MCRGSRSM CSET. 


KEG x Sat. 


As part of the book, Belfield 
worked with a team of boffins 
from the Information Security 
Group at Royal Holloway, 
University of London, to create 
a challenging collection of 
interlinked puzzles. These 
"Enigma puzzles" have been 
designed in such a way that 
ingenuity and lateral thinking 
will be as important as having 
access to a computer in solving 
them. 

The formidable challenge has 
withstood the best efforts of 
numerous would-be code 
breakers for more than a year 
since the book was launchedin 
September 2006. Kenny 
Paterson, one of the team of 
cryptographers who devised the 
puzzle, wrote to alert us about 
the ongoing competition. 
Long-term readers may recall 
our own codebreaker 


CRACK THE. 
ENIGMA 
CODE? 
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competitions. Given 
the interest these 
spurred we're sure 
many of you will be 
keen to get stuck in. 
Getting involved in 
the competition may 
lead to hours of 
frustration but, as 
Paterson notes, is 
perhaps better than 
bidding for an 
Fnigma machine on 
eBay. 

"The competition has 
been running for over 
a year and, so far, the puzzles 
have defied any attempts to 
break them all. There's been 
plenty of discussion on the 
online forum, but so far it 
seems that only the first three of 
the six puzzles have been 
cracked," Paterson writes. 
Time to sharpen your pencils 
and get to work, perhaps? 


Vintage technology 
Events 


January 3rd-6'", 2008 
Washington DC, USA: Magfest 
(formerly Mid-Atlantic Gaming 
Festival). A videogame party 
with the largest videogame rock 
concert in the world. 
http://magfest.org/ 


January 17", 2008, 
London, UK: “Computers in 
Publishing — 40 eventful years” 
lecture organised by the 
Computer Conservation 
Society. 
http://www.computerconservati 
onsociety.org 


February 1°-3"" 2008, 
Houston, USA: Houston 
Vintage Radio Association 
annual conference. 
http://www.hvra.org/ 
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Osborne-1 Computer 


The Osborne-1 is regarded as the first completely 


self-contained portable or ‘luggable’ computer. 


N 1981 the Osborne-1 was introduced 

at the West Coast Computer Faire 
and by September the company 
achieved US$1 million sales a month. 
By the end of 1982, an average of 
10,000 units were being sold every 
month. 

In 1972 Adam Osborne founded 
Osborne and Associates to create a series 
of easy-to-read computing manuals. By 
1977, Osborne Books, as the company 
had become, had published over 40 
computing titles. In 1979, Osborne sold 
the lot to McGraw-Hill in order to pursue 
a gap in the computing market, namely 
a machine that users could operate on 
the move. Backed by Silicon Valley VC 
Jack Melchior, and with the help of ex- 
Intel engineer Lee Felsenstein, Osborne 
Computer came into existence. 

At a cost of $1795 it was a lot cheaper 
than comparable models of the time, 
especially when you consider the 
bundled software that came with it: 
Microsoft’s CBASIC (compiled version of 
Basic), Mbasic, Supercalc spreadsheet, 
Wordstar word processor and Mailmerge. 
This software, costing over $2000, was 
actually worth more money than the 
computer and this was also the first 
instance where application software was 
bundled with a microcomputer. dBASE II 
was included with later systems. 

The Osborne ran the CP/M 2.2 
operating system that was loaded from a 
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floppy disk. A printer and a modem 
and other scientific equipment could 
be attached via a built-in IEEE-488 
interface. The keyboard acted as a lid to 
the carry case. 

Despite the decent 64K RAM and 4K 
ROM, the general specifications were not 
suitable to run large application software 
packages. The built-in 5.25” disk drives 
were only single sided, single density 
disks. This, and the fact the screen was 
only a tiny 5 inch monochrome screen 
with 52 lines of 80 characters that scrolled 
with each character 2 mm in height. 

The Osborne was powered by a wall 
plug, and had no internal battery, 
although an aftermarket battery pack 
offering 1 hour run-time was available. 
Other peripherals included an external 
monochrome display, 300 baud modem, 
double density disk drives, external hard 
disks and a parallel dot matrix printer. 
80 column video upgrades were also 
avaliable. 

It was originally designed to fit under 
an aeroplane seat, but at 23lbs it was to 
be described more as a ‘luggable’ than a 
‘portable’ computer. 

In 1983, the Osborne-1 was followed 
by the ‘Executive’, and then the ‘Vixen’. 
The Vixen was a smaller machine with 
the keyboard permanently fixed which 
acted as a stand, and didn’t sell in great 
numbers. The Executive was an evolution 
of the 1 with built-in hard drive storage, 


OSBORNE 


COMPUTER COMPO AT ne 


larger 80-column display and double 
density floppy drives. 

The Osborne effect is a term used today 
and referred to how the Osborne company 
announced future products that weren’t 
ready. This hurt sales and is evidenced 
when the Executive was announced 
prematurely. The announcement of 
the Vixen also hampered sales of the 
Osborne-1. 

The company was declared bankrupt 
on 13 September 1983, less than three 
years after its formation but this didn’t 
stop other companies from imitating the 
Osborne computer in offering portable 
computers with bundled software. 
Compaq delivered a portable computer 
(the Compaq Portable) with a 9 inch CRT, 
that was software compatible with the 
IBM PC, making it the first PC clone. & 
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Origins of Emoticons 


Pictorial representation of actions and feelings has been around for decades 
but has only recently come into popular use. 


oe It iswiseful to be able tos! 


Emoticons, which is short for 
emotive icons, or ‘smileys’, are 
a great way of using textual 
“body language’ to clarify 
universal meanings when 
emailing or communicating in 
other ways textually. In this day 
of trans-global communication 
using the mediums of chat 
rooms, email, bulletin boards 
and mohi#€-phone text 
messaging, emoticons allowa 
practifal, quick and easil. 
understoodiway of showing 
eve and hence meaningin 


the ssage. 


g face af the e 
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small n bf ch 
is the cas ob 

This conve of | 
might also 
misundersta 
message if it is lik 
the wrong way. The E 
Dictionary describes t 
emoticon as a vital way 1 
prevent misunderstanding 
between hackers that couldlea 
to arguments and flame wars. 


Along with the smiley are 
textual abbreviations used in 
electronic communications to 
also convey emotions or actions 
which would otherwise be 
impractical to write out or show 
fully, for instance ‘lol’ (Laugh 
Out Loud). 


In 1963 the yellowsmiley face,a 
yellow button with a smile and 
two dots representing eyes, was 
invented by freelance artist 
Harvey Ball. This smiley may 
have inspired later emoticons as 
the most basic pictoral 


emoticon image is a small 
yellow smiley face. 


The earliest known non-ASCII 
emoticons were used in the 
PLATO IV program as early as 
1972, which allowed users to 
type multiple text characters 
"on top" of each other. Many 
combinations of ordinary text 
characters were known to 
produce face-like patterns, 
which were used as emoticons. 


emotion, 

vho was a 
computer scientist from the 
Carnegie Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, USA. The original 
proposal was made by Fahlman 
on Carnegie Mellon University 
CS general boardon September 
19, 1982. Scott noticed a 
problem on the bulletin board 
that people would post a 
humorous comment, but others 
would not get the joke. This led 
to countless flames and 
meaningless discussions. He 
suggested the use ofasmiley, or 
emoticon, as a way of 
expressing sarcasm of ironyin 
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emails to the humorously 
challenged. 


Scott suggested the use of:-)to 
show pleasure (or indicate a 
joke) and :-( to show 
displeasure. This usage caught 
on like wildfire all over the 
place, and before long you 
could see this usage 
everywhere. 


Scott later wrote: 
"Unfortunately, I didn’tkeepa 
copy of the original post. It 
didn’t seemslike a big dea 
the time. By the ti realized 
hat this gmiley-fa -—; 
henomehon was hii to be 


ng-lasting and that it would 
2ad afound the worlds 
rne brew. ity AS 00 


message was 
v owever, from old 
ip'tapes on September 
, 2002, by Jeff Baird: 


Sep-82 10:58 Neil 
vartz at CMU-750R 
levator: 


Maybe we should adopt a 
convention of putting a star 
(*) in the subject field of 
any notice which is to be 
taken as a joke. 


17-Sep-82 14:59 Joseph 
Ginder at CMU-10A (*%) 


I believe that the joke 
character should be % 
rather than *. 


17-Sep-82 15:15 Anthony 
Stentz at CMU-780G (*%) 


How about using * for 
good jokes and % for bad 
jokes? We could even use 


Pr 


< 


*% for jokes that are so 
bad, they're funny. 


17-Sep-82 17:40 Keith 
Wright at CMU-10A 


*%&#$ Jokes! No, no, no! 
Surely everyone will agree 
that "&" is the funniest 
character on the keyboard. 
It looks funny (like a jolly 
fat man in convulsions of 
laughter). It sounds funny 
(say it loud and fast three 
times). I just know if I 
could get my nose into the 
vacuum of the CRT it 
would even smell funny! 


17-Sep-82 17:42 Leonard 
Hamey at CMU-10A {#} 
(previously *) 


. think that the joke 
character should be the 
sequence {#} because it 
looks like two lips with 
teeth showing between 
them. This is the expected 
result if someone actually 
laughs their head off... 


19-Sep-82 11:44 Scott E Fahlman 
:-) From: Scott E Fahlman 
<FahIman at Cmu-20c> 


I propose that the following 
character sequence for joke 
markers: :-) Read it sideways. 
Actually, it is probably more 
economical to mark things that are 
NOT jokes, given current trends. 
For this, use :-( 


Yet despite this invention, 
FahIman never made any 
money from it. He did not 
realise what a popular new 
language he had inventedand 
he never thought to patentit or 
even to keep a recordof the day 
himself. 


At this moment some hundreds 
of thousands emoticons are 
listed on several websites and 
there are new ones addedall the 
time. The emoticon has become 
so popular that an Emoticon 
News Bureau has been created 
to monitor events in the world 
of the smiley. 


In March 1993 O'Reilly & 

Sanderson published a 93-page 
emoticon dictionary by David 
Sanderson. This has become the 
bible of emoticon users but is 
rapidly becoming out of date. 
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More recently, reverse smileys 
are being eg (-: asa way to 
avoid being automatically 
converted to a picture. This 
sometimes happens in instant 
messaging programs or SMS 
messaging on mobile phones. 
The graphical representations 
of smileys, including animated 
smileys, however are useda 
great deal now in email, blogs 
and discussion forums. 


Among the more obscure 
smileys are: 


=):-) Uncle Sam 
+-(:-) The Pope 

%-~ Pablo Picasso 
7:-) Ronald Reagan 
and 2:-) Elvis 
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The beginning of computer adventure 


games 


Interactive fiction — or ‘adventure’ games have evolved quite significantly 


since their humble 
thirty years ago... 


Adventure games 
essentially give the user 
a set of circumstances 
where he or she can play 


him or herself or adopt | 


another persona and 
through making 
decisions and choices 
and by solving problems 
can reach the object of 
the game. The closest 
parallel today would 
probably come under 
the category of 
‘strategy’. 


The one element these 
genres have incommon, 
both old and new, is 
their enduring and 
universal appeal, their 
ability to provide long 
lasting entertainment 
and also to provide 
challenging logic 
problems. In __ this 
respect, the games have 
never needed advanced 
computing and graphics 
power. 


In the 1970s and 1980s 
adventure games had 
the following 
characteristics: 


e Were typically text 
only, allowed the 
user to type simple 
commands such as 
‘pick up knife’, 
‘drink water’, ‘go 
south’, 

e The player usually 
wandered through 
woods, mountains 
or caves 


The next slep 
downward to dangers, 


“PTR TTY TION 


yer written by Will Crowther 


beginnings over 


The first adventure games 
were text based only, were 
written by one or two 
people per game and were 
meant to run originally on 
the minicomputers 
commonly used in the 
science labs and 
universities of the time. 
They were later converted 
to run on other systems. 


The first interactive 
fiction game was 
Adventure (also known as 
Colossal Cave or Avent), 


AW (Ne ET LEVEE in 1968-72 and expanded 


Involved dealing 
with monsters and 
other strange 
characters 
Involved picking up 
treasure 

Scoring the requisite 
number of points to 
win 

Navigating through 
mazes 

Picking up objects 
to survive such as 
water, matches, 
lamps, weapons 
such as axes or 
daggers, and keys to 
rooms. 

It was normally not 
possible to save your 
current position ina 
game so that if you 
got killed you would 
have to start all over 
again from the 
beginning. 
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by Don Woods around 
1976. This game providedmuch 
of the inspiration for the later 
games. Crowther, an avid 
caver, had explored and 
mapped portions of the 
Mammoth and Flint Ridge cave 
systems in Kentucky for the 
Cave Research Foundation. 
Much of his inspiration could 
be attributed to these caves, 
particularly as many of them 
were called such names as '"The 
Hall of the Mountain King" 
and ''Twopit Room", and also 
through the popularity of role- 
playing games such _ as 
Dungeons & Dragons. 
Crowther also enjoyed rock 
climbing and such role-playing 
games. Crowther wrote the 
program on a DEC PDP-10 in 
Fortran that combinedall these 
elements, mainly to entertain 
his daughters, and it was soon 
passed from friend to friend. 


The next milestone in the genre 
was the game Zork (a.k.a. 


== 


Dungeon), written by several 
MIT students and graduates, 
namely Tim Anderson, Marc 
Blank, Bruce Daniels and Dave 
Lebling in 1977-79 on a DEC 
PDP-10. "Zork" was originally 
just a name that was given to 
any unfinished project around 
MIT. When the implementers 
gave Zork an official name for 
the first time, they called it 
"Dungeon", but for some 
reason people kept on calling it 
"Zork" anyway so that name 
stuck. Later, memory 
limitations of micros forced 
them to cut the original 
mainframe version of Zork in 
half. 


Another important event was 
the publication of 
Adventureland by Scott Adams, 
the first adventure that didn't 
require a university mainframe 
computer to run — written in 
1978 for the Radio Shack TRS- 
80. 


Mystery Mansion/Mansion was 
written in 1977 and was akind 
of detective story, whereby the 
murder had to be solved along 
with other problems. 


Press "TAB" 


One of the most successful 
adventure producing companies 
was Infocom, which produced 
only text adventure games in 
the late 1970s/early 1980s. They 
insisted that the finest graphics 
was the human mind, whichis 
why their adventures had no 
graphics. They made up for 
lack of graphics with detailed, 
descriptive and challenging 
games and creative packaging. 
Most of the games came with 
articles/novelties/maps _ etc 
appropriate to the game story. 
For instance the murder 
mystery game Deadline’ came 
with a lab report, a coroner’s 
report, police statements etc. 


The European equivalent to 
Infocom was probably Level 9 
Software, founded by Pete 
Austin and his brothers Mike 
and Nick in 1982. Their first 
game was an adaptation of 
Colossal Cave called Colossal 
Adventure. The early games use 
verb + noun user commands 
and had around 200 locations. 
They used a 32K virtual 
machine and text compression 
and were able to squeeze ina 
lot of text in a small amount of 
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memory. While the Infocom 
games never really caught on in 
the UK due to the fact that they 
required a disk drive, Level 9 
managed to squeeze hundreds 
of rooms and objects into the 
small 32K or 48K memory. 
Such games included the 
Middle-Farth Trilogy, The 
Silicon Dreams Trilogy, The 
Time and Makik Trilogy, 
Emerald Isle, Erik the Viking 
and The Archers. Later games 
were written with a new game 
engine called KAOS, which, 
although more powerful, 
reduced the size of the games. 
From now on, all their 
adventures feature ‘intelligent 
characters''. These include the 
Ingrid series, Knight Orc, 
Lancelot and Scapeghost. 


Successful in their early years 
the early text-based micro 
adventure games waned in 
popularity with the advent of 16 
bit computers and with the new 
style graphical action- 


adventure games. @ 


key to see a picture 


You are inside a wooden cabin. 


South you can 
There 
There 
There 


see a road. 


is an empty stone jug here. 
is a brass key here. 
is an unlit o1i1 lamp here. 


2S 


You are on a road. 

North you can see a wooden cabin. 
North east is a forest path. 

East you can see a4 road. 

West you can see a road. 

South is a wooden fence through which 
you can see forest. 


? 
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What's the story behind the best-selling 
coin-operated game in history? 


AMCO ESTIMATES that the 
original Pac-Man arcade title 
has been played more than ten billion 
times in its 20-year history. Namco’s 
total Pac-Man revenues have reached 
$100 million... one quarter at a time. 
Pac-Man has been licensed to more 
than 250 companies for over 400 
products. Pac-Man was also the first 
video game to be as equally popular 
with women as it was with men. 

In the game, the player guides 
the legendary Pac-Man around a 
single-screen maze eating dots. 
Pac-Man is constantly pursued by 
four ghosts — Blinky (red), Inky 
(blue), Pinkie (pink) and Clyde 
(orange). Each ghost has its own 
unique personality and behavioural 
patterns and a single touch from 
any of the ghosts results in Pac- 
Man losing a life. 

Four ‘Power Pills’ are situated 
in each corner of the rectangular 
mazes and eating one of these makes 
Pac-Man temporarily invincible; the 
four ghosts also change to dark blue 
in colour and can be eaten by Pac-Man. 
These ‘Skinned’ ghosts, now visible as a 
pair of eyes only, will then return to the 
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Stony ot Paiva 


pen in the middle of the maze, regenerate 
into their former selves, and return to the 
maze to continue their pursuit of Pac- 
Man. 

Each maze contains 240 dots and 4 
Power Pills, and all must be eaten to 
complete the level, whereupon the entire 
sequence begins again with an increased 
level of difficulty. Between every two, 
three, or four completed levels, animated 
intermissions, or ‘cut scenes’, are played. 
These intermissions are not seen after the 
18th board (6th key) has been reached, 
however. 

Occasionally, a bonus fruit or prize item 
will temporarily appear in the middle of 
the maze below the ghosts’ pen. Pac-Man 
can eat these bonus items to receive extra 
points. Also, there is an escape tunnel on 
the left and right hand side of the maze 
that Pac-Man can use to escape any 
ghosts that are currently closing in on 
him. The ghosts can also use the tunnel, 
but take longer to pass through it than 
Pac-Man, making escape a little easier. 

Pac-Man was first introduced to the 
arcades at the end of 1980. Developed 
by Namco, the original Japanese release 
was called “Puckman” but, due to the 
West's predilection with changing words 
to vulgarities by scratching part of the 
word off (in this case, changing the word 
‘Puck’ to something rather less socially 
acceptable by scratching off part of the 
letter ‘P’), was changed to ‘Pac-Man’. 
The name Pac-Man is derived from the 
Japanese slang word ‘paku-paku’, which 
in English means ‘to eat’. 

Pac-Man was, apparently, conceived 
at lunchtime. The game’s designer, the 
then twenty-six year old Toru Iwantani, 
ordered himself a pizza for lunch. He 
took one slice, and, looking at the 
rest of the pizza, and Pac-Man was 

born. The game took one and a half 
| years to complete. 

Out of arcades, Pac-Man was 
enjoying worldwide fame. Hanna- 
Barbera made a Saturday-morning 
kids cartoon based on Mr. Chomp, 

simply entitled, ‘The Pac-Man 
| Show’. The cartoon was an instant 
| success and ran for two seasons. 

There was a lot of Pac-Man 

merchandise created at the time, 
including a Pac-Man Drum Set, 
Pac-Man Ashtray, Chef Boyardee 
Pac-Pasta, Pac-Man Cereal and Pac- 
Man Hot Rod. 

In the autumn of 1981, musicians Jerry 
Buckner and Gary Garcia spoofed Ted 


Nugent’s song Cat Scratch Fever with a 
song of their own: Pac-Man Fever. Despite 
the bizarre lyrics, Pac-Man Fever climbed 
to number nine in the US. 

In 1982: Ms. Pac-Man was launched 
as an arcade game. It was moderately 
successful at attracting newcomers into 
the arcades, but where it really succeeded 
was in its increased ‘humanness’. The 
lipstick, bow tie, and mole made Ms. Pac- 
Man resemble a human face much more 
than her husband did, and players flocked 
to her because of it. The off-yellow ghost 
Clyde was renamed Sue, giving Ms. Pac- 
Man an enemy of her own gender to 
fear and then destroy. Aside from a few 
minor musical changes, the game was 
essentially the same. Fruit was much 
harder to eat this time around, being 
constantly on the run. Many players 
prefer Ms. Pac-Man. to.the:original, and 
it’s much more commonly found in 
arcades or convenience stores. 

Super Pac-Man was also launched in 
1982 and represented a radical departure 
from the classic Pac-Man game play. 
There was still the traditional “eat things 
while running away from monsters” style, 
but there were definite changes. Instead 
of eating bland yellow pellets, Pac-Man 
had to eat different types of food for his 
basic sustenance, like apples, bananas, 
and donuts. Power pellets still turned 
the tables on his attacking ghosts, but 
there was an additional power-up as well. 
The “super” pellets made Pac-Man triple 
his size and gain a tremendous boost of 
speed. While gigantic, Pac-Man could run 
right through the ghosts in the maze, 
but neither he nor the ghosts would 
take damage. The second major change 
was the inclusion of doors that had to be 
unlocked by eating certain keys. When 
a key was consumed, more parts of the 
maze could be travelled through, though 
it was easy to forget to eat a key and 
be trapped against a door with a ghost 
blocking the only way out. When Pac- 
Man ingested a super pellet, he could eat 
the doors themselves, forever opening 
them and no longer having any need 
for the keys. It could be argued that the 
super pellets made Pac-Man too powerful, 
because he could race around the maze 
wherever he wanted, impervious to any 
and all damage, but the game was still 
fun to play. 

Mt. and Mrs. Pac-Man Pinball were also 
released by Bally and over 10,000 arcade 
machines were produced for this game. 

In 1983, Junior Pac-Man added a new 
level of depth to game play. While sticking 
to basics, power pellets turned all ghosts 
blue and there were no keys, spinning 
cards or super pellets. On the other hand, 
the bouncing bonus items (like a tricycle) 
would turn every regular pellet they came 


= >  . e. 


— 


into contact with into a larger pellet that | Video Game and Coin-Op Museum in St. 
was worth 50 points instead of 10. The ~ Louis nicely summed up Pac-Man, 

downside was that Jr. Pac-Man couldn’t ‘Everybody knows about Pac-Man, 
gobble these as quickly — and, I’ve noticed, almost 
as he could the everybody can 
normal pellets, § play Pac- 


so they had to be Man 
avoided if ghosts pretty 
were closing in. well. 
The bonus items Pac-Man 
would also destroy makes just 
any power pellets about the 
they came in best use of 
contact with, often the joystick 
leaving Pac-Man one can 


high and dry. 
Junior Pac-Man 
even got a ghost 
of his own named 


imagine. It’s 
so intuitive 
that it puts 
other games to 


Tim. shame in terms 
In July of 1999, ' of how easy it 
Florida resident [ is for a person 


and die-hard 
Pac-Man fan 


| to walk up, stick 

a quarter in the 
machine, and start 

doing something 
' meaningful. At 
wey the time, Pac- 
) Man introduced a 


achieved the | 
first perfect | 4% 
score in | 
Pac-Man & 


(3,333,360) '/ completely unique 
after playing for style of game play 
six hours straight. and was also highly 
He beat all 256 screens identifiable in terms of its 


eating every dot, fruit, and music. With Pac-Man, everything 
ghost (all four ghosts were eaten with was there. The video game industry needs 
each power pellet) — using only one another game that captures the public’s 
Pac-Man! heart like Pac-Man, and so far, no one 
Chris Lindsey, director of the National has-been able to come up with it.’. © 
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NINTENDO GAMING 
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A look at the most innovative and popular handheld games of the 80's... 


N THE early 1980s, Nintendo asked 

Gunpei Yokoi to create a new toy 
for the company. He came up with 
the Game & Watch handhelds - small 
pocket-sized LCD games, each playing 
a dedicated single game. 

Fifty-nine games were produced 
between 1980 and 1991 and were 
incredibly popular. The game themes 
were very original and took a different 
turn to the usual themes of sport or 
fighting aliens that other games used. 
Game & Watch games featured everyday 
objects and events but these games were 
exciting because of the addictive game 
play, proving that the player didn’t need 
to fight aliens to get a thrill. Catching 
eggs, covering manholes and getting 
the washing off the line before it rains 
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provided all the excitement necessary! 
Some of the games borrowed characters 
from earlier Nintendo games, such as 
Donkey Kong, and cartoons such as 
Popeye or Mickey Mouse. 

The games were very small which was a 
selling point — definitely ‘pocket-sized’ as 
opposed to table-top size. The games were 
more detailed than previous handhelds 
and also only required a couple of watch 
type batteries which wouldn’t be used 
up after a short time of playing. Most 
featured an easy ‘Game A’ option and 
harder ‘Game B’ option, which was the 
same as Game A but usually just faster. 
Bonus ‘lives’ or points would be awarded 
after so many points had been reached 
with no lives lost. All had an LCD clock 
and alarm. 

The first Game & Watch game 
was ‘Ball’, 
produced 
in 1980s, 
which was | 
part of the | 
a_ series 
of Game | 
& Watch | 
games which | 
had a silver 
front plate 
on the front. 
Ball was very 
simple in that 
the player \ 
had to control 
a juggler and | 
ensure all the 
balls were caught. 
In 1981 the 
games had a gold 
front plate and 
then in 1981/2 
‘widescreen’ 
games were 
produced. As the 
name suggests, 
widescreen 
games had a 
wider screen but 
were still very pocket-sized. Collectors 
will find the widescreen games easier 
to find as many more were sold at the 
time. Popular widescreen titles include 
Popeye, Octopus, Parachute, Egg and 
Fire Attack. 

From 1982 the multi-screen Game 
& Watch versions were produced, and 
these were the most famous of all the 
G&W games produced. The games were 
opened up to reveal two LCD displays 
that were mostly positioned as a top 
and bottom screen, or some could be 
opened like a book to show a left and 
right screen. Donkey Kong was the most 
popular game followed by Donkey Kong II 
where the player has to avoid birds, clap 


traps and other objects 
to save Donkey Kong 
by collecting the keys to 
unlock his cage. 

The next type of G&aW 
game were the ‘new 
widescreen’ games 
produced from 1982. The 
most popular of these 
included Donkey Kong 
Jr and Manhole. 

These games were 
then followed by the 
Table Top versions in 
1983 which were larger (not pocket- 
size) and had a coloured LCD screen; the 
Panorama screen versions which used an 
angled mirror to provide enough light to 
generate colour LCD graphics; the Super 
Color games in 

1984 which had 

a painted colour 

backdrop; the 
| Micro vs System 

versions which 

was for 2 

players and 
had foldaway 
joypads, and 
then the Crystal 
screen versions 
in 1986 which 
had a clear 
screen which 
you could see 
through. 
Mario the 

Juggler, released 
in 1991, was 
the last game 
created for 
the Game 
& Watch 
system. 


Sometimes considered 
the 60th Game & 
Watch, a yellow- 
cased version of new 
wide screen Super 
Mario Brothers game 
was produced. They 
were not intended to 
retail but were given 
as prizes to winners of 
Nintendo’s F-1 Grand 
Prix tournament. 

Yokoi also patented 
the Directional pad (or 
‘D-pad’) that Nintendo 
has used ever since 
on their game system 


Gunpei Yokoi 
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controllers. Game & Watch games were 
then superseded by the Gameboy, which 
was also designed by Yokoi. 

Both the original Nintendo game 
systems and the game themes themselves 
were incredibly popular at the time and 
their legacy has continued through to this 
day. Gamers and collectors alike have a 
fond remembrance of their first Game & 
Watch. Indeed those with superior hand- 
eye coordination skills have a lot to thank 
for their experiences of these games! 
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VINTAGE CALCULATORS 


Texas TI-59 programmable calculator 


The TI-59 
manufactured by 
Texas Instruments 
from 1977, was 
almost a computer 
disguised as a 
calculator for 
professionals and 
amateurs alike. 


TI-59 measured up very 
well technically. It hada 
very large RAM memory 
of up to 960 bytes, almost 
four times that of the it’s 
competitor, the HP-67. The 
keyboard had 45 keys which 
allowed access to over 100 
different functions through the 
use of a shift key andan inverse 
function key. Numbers are 
displayed on 10 digit LED 
display. 


The calculator could be 
powered from an external 
adapter or from its internal 
NiCd rechargeable battery, 
which allowed up to several 
hours of operation. 


Also unlike rival Hewlett 
Packard calculators, the TI-59 
enabled calculations to be 
entered using the algebraic 
operating system method, 
which was closer to how 
calculations were entered on 
computers. There was also store 
and recall functions for lengthy 
calculations, and it supported 
straight-line programming, 
conditions, loops, and indirect 
access to memory registers. 


The best feature of the TI-59 
however was its ability tostore 
programs and to run a very 
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wide range of software via 
different removable ROM 


Program Modules which could 
easily be insertedinto the 
underside of the calculator. 


The "Master Library" which 
was supplied with the 
calculator, contained some 25 
special programs (with 
additional applications within 
these programs). These 
included calculator diagnostics, 
complex number arithmetic, 
trigonometry, random number 
generation, statistical 
operations, calculation of days 
between dates and simple 
games. It was even possible to 
play chess on it! 


Additional applications 
included real estate, investment, 
statistics, pool water analysis, 
electrical engineering, marine 
navigation, surveying and 
aviation — and were sold 
separately 


Magnetic cards (using the built- 
in card reader) couldbe used to 
save programs (240 bytes on 

each of two sides, so two cards 
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were needed to store the entire 
memory on the calculator). 
This facility encourageda lot of 
people and companies to 
develop specialized programs 
and distribute them by means 
of pre-recorded magnetic cards 
and there was an active user 
community who wrote and 
shared their own programs. 


The calculator could also be 
mounted on a thermal printer 
(the PC100C) 


Ata cost of $299, the TI-59 
wasn’t cheap by today’s 
standards, but certainly gave 
great value for money in 1977 
when most people did not have 
access to a computerletalonea 


handy pocket sized one. 
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CALCULATOR WATCHES 


Calculator Watches 
of the 1970s/80s 


Expensive, beautiful, technologically superb, but so short lived... 


Y 1975 the electronics required for 

a calculator had shrunk so much 
that it was possible to fit them into a 
watch casing. 

The first was the Pulsar red LED 
calculator watch, made by Time 
Computer Inc., formerly the Hamilton 
Watch Company. It was a solid 18K gold 
model (#1822) that sold for $3950. The 
first adverts were placed in Tiffany’s in 
New York City and ran just in time for 
Christmas. 

Included with the watch was a stylus 
with retractable ends. One end was a 
ballpoint pen and the other served as a 
point to push the tiny recessed calculator 
keys. The red-coloured crystal over the 
six-digit LED display, a “time screen,” 
was made of a synthetic sapphire that 
the manufacturer said could scratch a 
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concrete sidewalk. 

The arithmetic functions of the 
calculator included addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. There was 
also memory, floating decimal, and 
percent functions and the watch was able 
to calculate numbers up to 12 digits. 

The time functions included a date 
feature that automatically adjusted for 
30 and 31-day months (but not leap 
years). The watch was accurate to within 
60 seconds a year. Unfortunately, the 
batteries, despite their heavy size, only 
lasted a few weeks. 

Because the power requirements were 
quite large, not just for Pulsar watches, 
but for all LED watches in general, the 
time display only showed for a few 
seconds (in response to pressing the 
‘Pulsar’ button on the front), and only 


the hour and minutes were shown. 

In the spring of 1976, a less expensive 
stainless steel version of the Pulsar was 
produced, costing $550. 

By the mid 1970s, portable electronic 
calculators were firmly entrenched in 
the hands of the modern consumer. 
Prices had dropped to the point where 
virtually every household had one. 

Other main players in this LED calculator 
watch market included Hewlett Packard 
who produced the HP-01, Compuchron, 
and Uranus. 

The HP-01 watch had 4-functions, 
percentage and scientific notation 
functions. 

The Compuchron calculator watch had 
an 8-digit red LED display and 4-function, 
%, memory, time & date functions. 
As mentioned above, the display only 


showed for a few seconds at a time in 
order to save battery life. 

The company Uranus created a 
very unusual calculator watch with 
revolutionary “touch-friendly” buttons 
(most up to this point required a stylus 
pen for calculations). The watch has 
twelve round buttons around the front 
circumference of the watch’s red display 
cover. Ten of the keys are for entering 
the numbers 1 through 0, one key is for 
a decimal point, and the last is a function 
key. Very few exist today and even less 
in working condition, which makes this 
the most valuable calculator watch to 
collect. 

By early 1977 the Pulsar stainless steel 
calculator watch now sold for $395. 
They could now display the time when 
you “flicked” your wrist. i 

A nod should be given to two | 
models of ‘wrist calculators’ that 
emerged in the last 1970s. These 
were just miniature calculators 
that could be strapped to ones 
wrist and did not have a watch 
function. They were the ‘Sinclair 
Wrist Calculator’ which had 
an 8 digit LED display, 4- 
function, percentage and 
square root functions, and 
the ‘Quik-Check’ by Texas 
Instruments. 

Needless to say they did 
not sell that well in face of 
competition from smaller 
calculator watches and slim credit 
card size dedicated calculators, all of 
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which were getting cheaper to buy and 
didn’t require any assembly. 

LED calculator watches were 

marketed for only a few years 
before being replaced by LCD (Liquid 

Crystal Display) versions, which had 

lower power consumption, displayed 

the time continuously and were 
cheaper. 

The rate of development was so 
fast, that LED watches and calculator 
watches were often left unsold, and 
are now sometimes available to 

collectors as new old stock. 

Casio was a main player in in 
the LCD calculator watch market in 
the 1980s. In the mid-1980s, they 
created the Data Bank calculator watch, 

which not only performed standard 

mathematical functions, but also stored 
appointments, names, addresses, and 
phone numbers. 

In addition to their questionable 

status as a fashion accessory, the 
future of the calculator watch as a 
practical and useful electronic device 
is also uncertain. In an age of PDAs, 
cell phones, and other powerful and 
compact computing devices capable of 
storing many megabytes of information, 
it is unlikely that there will be a need 
for a digital watch that holds a fraction 
of the information, has a tiny screen 
and also hard to use miniature buttons. 
It will be interesting to see however if 
in future, other non-time functions 
are brought to our wrists eg miniature 
PDA’s, cameras and phones. 
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Rise of the Ghettoblaster 


Boomboxes — iconic portable stereos of the 
1980s, which were a bane or a boon to yout life 


depending on how hip you were. 
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OOMBOXES OR ghettoblaster: 

were portable stereos, which 
became popular between the late 
1970s and the early 1990s. They 
usually had loudspeakers, a built-in 
radio, cassette player and later, CD 
player and took off in popularity with 
the advent of breakdancing and hip- 
hop culture. 

As with other technology, there are 
similarities with the development of 
boomboxes - namely they started off 
more expensive, then had more novel 
features and then eventually lessened in 
quality and price. Also similar to other 
objects of the time, was the design of 
boom boxes. In the 1980s there was lots 
of chrome and sharp angles and then in 
the 1990s they had softer curves and 
were usually made of black plastic. 

The first boomboxes appeared from 


1976. They had built in radios and up 
until 1980, cost between $100 - $450. 
Most of them could be powered by 
batteries or mains current. 

Panasonic was a main player in the this 
market at the end of the 1970s. They 
introduced an LED meter to show signal 
and battery strength. By 1980s other 
features appeared on most boomboxes 
including a tape counter, signal strength/ 
battery level meter and orange square to 
help mark tape position. 

Boomboxes appeared in films, music 
videos, toys and all other areas of 
popular culture. In the early 1980s it was 
a prerequisite for boomboxes to look as 
flashy and complicated as possible — the 
more buttons and lights the better. Hip 
hop gangs competed over their dance 
moves, lyrics and their music players. 
This is reflected in stereos having the 
appearance of lots of features (with lots of 
buttons, lights and switches). It showed 
that the owner took their music seriously 
and that their machine was a force to be 
reckoned with. 


Other features common at this time were 
graphic equalizers, LED meters, feather 
touch controls, Dolby noise reduction, four 
or five band radio tuner, loudness function. 
Some of the larger ones took 8 to 10 D size 
batteries and cost up to $700. 

One of the more unusual players was 
the Sharp VZ-2000 which had a built- 
in turntable. Also the Casio KX-101 
which included a keyboard synthesiser. 
The Sharp TVMate 3000 had a built 
in 3 “ black and white television and 
Sony pioneered the boombox with the 
detachable walkman. 

Other features that came about included 
an LED tuner indicator that changed 
colour when a station is picked up and 
automatic music search function which 
enables the tape to rewind or fast forward 
to the start of the next song. There was 
also soft cassette eject, wireless remote 
control and LCD clock functions. 

One of the largest systems was the 
Lloyds V330 which was over 30“ in 
length. Some boomboxes weighed 30 Ibs 
and had multiple speakers so were barely 
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‘portable’ in this sense. Some of the more 
unusual boomboxes had tape decks for 
micro-cassettes aswell as standard size 
cassettes. 

From the mid 1980s the average price 
of a boombox was under $200 and sound 
quality diminished along with general 
size. One of the more unusual ones was 
the Aiwa CS-TW80 which had two RJ-45 
sockets to be able to connect a telephone 
answering system so messages/calls 
could be recorded to tape. 

Today it is harder to find a portable music 
player capable of playing all formats (CD, 
MP3, cassette) for using at a loud volume 
without headphones. There are plenty of 
vintage boomboxes to be found in flea 
markets and online however and so if the 
party aint rocking why not liven up the 
place with some kickin’ beats from your 
box. A cassette adapter connected to an 
older boombox is the best way to connect 
an MP3 player to cassette via the line in 
socket. If the crew doesn’t like your tunes 
you will at least be providing an interesting 
conversation piece... ll 
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Early portable turntables 


The early ‘suitcase’ record players are visually appealing, collectable 
and are great for listening to those old records. 
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ORTABLE RECORD players 

were first produced during 
the First World War to cater to 
the soldiers in the trenches, but 
increased in popularity in the 
1920s when more cars were bought. 
These phonographs that folded up 
like suitcases, were also popular 
because they were cheaper than 
the traditional upright cabinet 
gramophones. 

Portables then, had mahogany, 
walnut, oak or leatherette exteriors and 
weighed on average 16 lbs. They were 
marketed as the perfect accompaniment 
to a party or holiday outdoors. 

Fast forward to the post Second World 
War years and the first modern portable 
to be mass-produced was the Dansette 
from 1952. It was cheaper than other 
portables and was readily available in 
high street chain stores, which could 
offer hire purchase schemes. Dansettes 
could also play all record formats and 
speeds, and was attractively designed 
in bright colours. As more hit records 
were sold in the rock ‘n’ roll and then 
the Beatle years, more portable record 
players were sold. 

There were battery-operated models 
available but batteries at this time were 
very heavy and expensive. 

Common features of the 1960s 
portable: clip down lid, tone, bass, 
balance and volume controls, manual 


or automatic record stack and drop, 
automatic return and shut off, 3 or 4 
speeds: 16,33,45,78, plays three sizes 
of record exterior made of faux leather 
or plastic, red pilot light, stereo or mono 
option, detachable speakers which form 
part of the lid, usually powered only by 
mains current. 

Like the 1920s, these players were 
marketed to holidaymakers and 
partygoers especially as even more 
households now owned a car. 

By the 1970s demand for portables 
rapidly decreased in the face of 
competition from cheaper far eastern 
cassette stereos and stereo hi-fi systems. 
Portables often had other functions such 
as a built-in radio. 

Common features of 1970s portables: 
built in MW, SW and LW radio, usually 
able to use batteries (D cell) and/or 
mains current, less likely to play 16 
speed records, more likely to have 
plastic exterior, replay function, will 
play 12 inch records, may have built in 
cassette player, may have headphone 
and mic outputs. 

There are many companies now offering 
new reproductions of the classic turntables 
or for the collector, there are a surprising 
number of original players out there for 
sale which have weathered well enough 
to be used today. Most only need a clean 
and a needle change and they can play 
your old records really well! m 


970S NOVELTY RADIOS 


Novelty radios are classified as being representations of an object, either 
in miniature or true scale, with a radio hidden within. Novelty radios have 
been around for many decades, but this shows some of the ones typical 
to the 1970s decade. 

Radios were sometimes put inside models of everyday objects or cartoon/ 
TV characters. In this respect they were principally marketed to younger 
consumers. In the business world they would often be used as advertising 
gimmicks for employees, corporate gifts or as part of promotional 
material. 

Novelty radios in the 1970s were very basic and mono-functional. Rarely 
there would be another use to the radio — for instance it might also be 
used as a night light or have a built-in clock. Some radios could be worn 
(like a hat or a watch). 

Usually they were battery powered, had tuner and volume dials and were 
made of durable plastic. Most were AM but some had both AM and FM. 

It's interesting to see how novelty radios have changed today. Such radios 
today are likely to have another function, for instance have a built-in torch 
or clock, or be waterproof to be able to use in the shower. And of course 
we have novelty mp3 players and CD players. ..but that will be in another 
VIM issue. ..! 
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HERE ARE a lot of parallels to 

computers — mobiles quickly 
become outdated to be replaced by 
newer models, they are historically 
significant and the earliest models 
were very expensive and not possessed 
by many people. Like computers, 
mobile technology has transformed 
people’s lives and so it is important 
to remember and preserve the humble 
beginnings. Also similar to the first 
computers, the first mobiles were not 
only expensive and therefore out of 
reach to most ordinary people, but 
were very large and heavy. 


The first mobile phones 


One of the newest areas of interest in the digital history arena is the 
preservation and collection of mobile phones (or ‘cell phones’ to our 
American audience). 


As eatly as 1926, on the journey from 
Berlin to Hamburg, rail passengers could 
use the train’s mobile radio to place calls to 
the fixed network. But it was only in 1958 
that Deutsche Bundespost set up the first 
public radio network with blanket coverage. 
The “A-network” car phones required to 
operate the system had to be installed in 
the car boot because of their size. 

Ericsson designed a ‘mobile phone’ in 
1956. It weighed 40 kilos and was about 
the size of a suitcase. When mounted in 
a car, it cost almost as much as the car. 
Because the entire network for which it 
was designed could not serve more than 


about 100 subscribers, it could hardly be 
called a best seller. 

The first handheld mobile was the 
Motorola Dyna-Tac which was first 
demonstrated in 1973, but wasn’t on 
sale to the public until 1983. It was 9 
x 5x 1.75 inches in size, weighed 2.5 
Ibs, had no display, had a talk time of 35 
minutes, took 10 hours to recharge and 
cost $3,500 in 1983. The only functions 
were talk, listen and dial a number. 

Martin Cooper, commonly referred to as 
the father of the cell phone, demonstrated 
the first public use of the Dyna-Tac in 
1973 when he placed a call to his rival 
at AT&T whilst crossing a busy road in 
Manhattan. Hired by Motorola in 1954, 
Cooper worked on developing portable 
products, including the first portable 
handheld police radios, made for the 
Chicago police department in 1967. He 
then led Motorola’s cellular research. 

Cooper commented about this first 
cellular call, “As I walked down the 
street while talking on the phone, 
sophisticated New Yorkers gaped at the 
sight of someone actually moving around 
while making a phone call. Remember 
that in 1973, there weren’t cordless 
telephones, let alone cellular phones. 
I made numerous calls, including one 
where I crossed the street while talking 
to a New York radio reporter — probably 
one of the more dangerous things I have 
ever done in my life.” 

In 1981 the world’s first international 
cellular mobile telephone network NMT 
opened in Scandinavia with Nokia 
introducing the first car phones for the 
network. 

In 1984 Nokia introduced the world’s 
first portable NMT car telephone, the 
Nokia Talkman followed by the first 
NMT hand portable, the Nokia Cityman, 
in 1987. 

In 1987 the Motorola produced the 
MicroTAC personal cellular telephone, 
which was the smallest and lightest on 


the market. 

In 1989 Nokia delivered the first GSM 
network to Finnish company Radiolinja. 
In 1991 the first GSM call was made by 
the president of Finland. 

By 1990 there were a million subscribers 
in the United States. 

In 1992Nokia introduced the Nokia 
1011, the first digital mobile phone for 
GSM networks. 


MOBILE PHONES | 


Ericsson’s first true mobile was the 
Ericsson GH 172, launched in 1993. 
Motorola continued the trend of producing 
small handsets and in 1996 came out 
with the 3.1 ounce StarTAC wearable 
cellular phone. 

Nokia produced a series of ‘firsts’ in 
1998 with the first media phone based on 
the Wireless Application Protocol (WAP) 
in Mobile Media Mode, namely the Nokia 
7110. The Nokia 5100 series were the 
first mobile phones with user-changeable 
covers. The Nokia 650 had the first built- 
in FM radio. 

Collectible mobiles include the above 
plus other phones that may not be as 
historically significant but have a lot of 
aesthetic and nostalgic appeal, such as 
the limited edition walnut effect Nokia 
2110. 

Today, there are more cellular subscribers 
than wire line phone subscribers in the 
world, with mobile phones weighing as 
little as 3 ounces. Mobile history is still 
in it’s infancy and it will be interesting 
to see what models will be produced in 
future and whether any dedicated mobile 
phone museums will spring up to house 
and preserve these artefacts. 
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It’s either the Junk or me! 


How to Keep your partner from making you chose between them and your 
spiralling collection of electronica... 


It’s not often collectors are 
blessed with having 
understanding partner. In such 
a world this sort of thing would 
happen: 


e They wouldn’t mind if 
your dining room table 
was covered with bits of 
wire, tools and 
motherboards for 
several weeks because 
it’s too cold and dark to 
go outside and use the 
shed. After all you never 
eat on the dining room 
table — it’s much easier 
to eat off your lapin 
front of the TV or 
computer. 

e They would compliment 
your choice of living 
room ornament -—arare 
PDP minicomputer or 
for the smaller room, 
perhaps a glass cabinet 
showing off the 
attractive range of 
Sinclair calculators. 
What a talking point for 
visitors! 

e They may even help 
find stuff for your 
collection by 
accompanying you on 
car boot or flea market 
trips at5 am ona 
Sunday. 

e They realise how 
important it is to spend 
weeks getting thatrare 
Commodore Pet to 
work. If it didn’t —then 
how would you justify 
keeping all the 
hundreds of tapes and 
disks and printer? 

e They accord the same 
level of care to your 
electronica as they 
would a newborn baby. 


They understand thata 
prized piece of 
electronica doesn’t just 
‘break’, but it dies and 
if this happens, you are 
entitled to go intoa 
period of mourning. 
They understand the 
potential future 
financial value of your 
collection, broken or 
working. 

In an argument they 
never take out their 
anger on the Collection. 


They share the 
excitement and rapture 
when a rare collectable 


has been acquired or 
fixed. 

They feel honoured to 
be with someone who 
not only has such an 
interesting and quirky 
personality, but also 
may be contributing to 
man’s knowledge of the 
past and helping to 
preserve this history for 
future generations. 
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Back to reality — how to 
placate your non-collector 
partner? Some tips: 


e Do you need 5 
duplicates of the same 
machine? Trim down 
your duplicates. 

e Go for the emotional 
blackmail — chuck out 
something but play up 
the emotional wrench 
this is causing. This was 
your very first ever 
radio and given by your 
beloved granddad who 
has passed away sadly. 
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e Pretend-to-get-rid-of 
stuff — walk out the door 
with a sack load of 
machines saying you are 
chucking them — but 
donate them as a 
temporary loan to a 
museum/parents/friends 
with big houses, with 
the proviso you will-be 
having them back ata 
later unmentioned date 
in the future. 

e Collect something 
smaller — go for watches 
or calculators instead of 
mainframes orstand-up 
arcades. 


Get creative with 
storage space — make 
some built-in cupboards 
and fitted shelves, use 
all available space 
under beds and other 
units. Is your car big 
enough to stash away 
any boxes of stuff? If 
not, buy a clapped out 
cheap van just to keep 
on your drive and fill it 
with stuff. 

Give collectable 
presents to the kids — 
that way you can 
legitimately add to the 
collection and getextra 
storage because it’s in 
the kids’ rooms. You 
can say that all their 
friends have boring 
Playstations — butnone 
of them have an original 
Vectrex. And hey — 
what better way to 
while away dull 
classroom hours but 
with a TV watch from 
1982? 

Say to your partner that 
you could be spending 
all your free time doing 
far worse things — like 
drinking in the pub or 
playing golf or 
gambling. 

Say that when you are 
both old and grey with 
only a pitiful pension to 
live on — you will be rich 
ifjyou decide to sell off 
your collection. 

Get your partner into 
collecting somethingof 
their own — anything, it 
doesn’t matter. Does she 
have a fondness forold 
Sindy dolls? Milk itand 
start the collection-for 
her. Before you knowit, 
your partner’s 
collection will give you 
grounds to deflect any 
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‘get rid of the junk’ 
mantras. 

Turn your house intoa 
fully-fledged museum, 
which people have to 
pay to enter. That way 
you can Say that you are 
legitimately earning 
from your hobby whilst 
providing a valuable 
resource to academics. 
List all the items your 
partner has and work 
out the cubic area it 
would all take up if 
lumped together. Do the 
same for your stuff. It 
may work out that 
actually their clothes, 
furniture, books, 
pictures, plants etctake 
up far more room in the 
house than your 
machines. 

Keep you machines 
where possible, out of 
sight in the communal 
areas. Cover them with 
a sheet if necessary then 
this has a dual effect of 
dust protection and 
makes it less obvious 
that you are a techno- 
hoarder. 

Lastly, if after all the 
above, your lovedone is 
not prepared to play 
second fiddle to your 
hoard, then you will 
have to make the 
sacrifice necessary — 
*sigh* “It was nice 
knowing you, but my 
Apple Lisa is 
irreplaceable®..I am 
sure you 
understand...plenty. 
more fish in the 


sea...’ Hl 
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INTERVIEW 


Susan Lammers interviews Wayne Ratliff, creator of 


dBASE. 


dBASE originated in 1978, 
under the name of ‘Vulcan’ 
when Wayne Ratliff wrote a 
database program in assembly 
language at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, 
California. He designedit help 
win the football pool at the 
office, but in 1980, he entered 
into a marketing agreement 
with Ashton-Tate and dBASE 
II was born. DBASE originally 
ran on a CP/M computer and 
then was ported to the BMPC. 
Ratliff was also a member of 
the NASA Viking program 
flight team, writing the data 
management system, MFILE, 
for the Viking Lander support 
software. 


What led you to become a 
programmer? 


When I was in college, I was 
designing a little two-seater, rear 
engine car. So, I started using a 
CDC 6400 computer to help design 
the car, because I wanted to get 
into car design from a real 
engineering standpoint, instead of 
simply guessing how big an engine 
I could fit into my design. I wrotea 
number of small programs to help 
design suspensions, figure out the 
centre of gravity, and that sort of 
thing. It didn't take long until I 
started looking for other programs 
to write, because I was enjoying 
the programming more than I was 
enjoying building the car. 


So programming swept you away 
from car design? 


Computers themselves got me 
away from car design. Before I 
completed my degree, I got a job 
with Martin Marietta in Denver. I 
was a computer. My job title was 
computer. Other people have 
programmed computers, but I 
have been one. 


You'd better explain that. 


Well, it was a throwback to 
the earlier days of aerospace 
engineering. When people 
had, for instance, a 
differential equation to solve, 
they had an army of people 
with Monroe calculators, and 
each person would work on a 
separate segment of the 
equation. One person would 
do a certain group of adds, 
then hand their paper to the 
next person to do the 
multiplies, and so on. They 
called those people computers. 
Computers then were more 
like administrative assistants, 
except that they did 
engineering-related jobs 


instead of administrative jobs. 


Since I could program, that's 

how they used me. Then I got 
drafted during the heat of the 
Vietnam War in 1969. 


What experiences led you to 
your Vulcan program? 


After the army, I was a 
Martin Marietta employee 
and a contractor at Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. I was 
with the Viking project, and 
wrote the data-management 
program for the Viking 
Lander, called MFILE. That 
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was in 1976, around the time 
that I became interested in 


designing and experimenting 
with natural language, so I 
bought an IMSAT 8080 8-bit 
computer kit and put it 
together. It took a year to put 
the thing together, mostly 
waiting for parts. I had to 
solder more than 2,200 joints. 
Of course, if I could have 
bought it assembled for the 
same price, or even close, I 
would have. 


Once I had put it together, all 
I had was a computer. 
Nothing was included except 
1K of memory. Eventually I 
ended up spending about 
$6,000. Now you can buy an 
AT, with a hard disk, 
complete and ready to roll for 
$6,000. 


Were your experiments with 
natural language the 
foundation for dBASE? 


dBASE started, oddly enough, 
from football games. I was in 
a football pool where you 
picked the winner and then a 
point spread. I've never 
known that much about 
football. It was the motivation 
to win, rather than the game 
itself, that interested me. I 


thought that if I devoutly 
applied myself to the 
mathematical process, I could 
win. 


The way to do that was to look 
at all the statistics. Every 
Monday morning the 
newspaper publishes all the 
statistics for the weekend 
games--it takes up at least a 
double page. About four or 
five weeks into the season, I 
had an entire room completely 
layered with newspaper! I was 
trying to figure out how to 
pick a winner by going from 
paper to paper, a horrible 
process, and I decided it was 
too much to handle without a 
computer. Well, one thing led 
to another, and within a week, 
I'd totally forgotten about 
football. I had decided thatthe 
world needed a natural- 
language database manager. 
Obviously, the computer was 
the solution, and that's the 
reason why I originally bought 
the IMSAT 8080. 


I decided to use the database 
manager as a foundation for 
natural language to work on. 
Natural language by itself is a 
big "so what?" You need 
something for it to act on. I 
started thinking about the 
data-management program I 
had written for Viking, and I 
was essentially going to 


duplicate that on the 8-bit 
machine, the IMSAI. By 
accident, I ran across a 
description of a program 
called JPLDIS, or JPL 
Display and Information 
Systems. It was easy to 
understand, and very simple, 
very clean. I immediately 
thought it would be easy to 
implement on a 
microcomputer. 


I believe JPLDIS was actually, 
in current terms, a clone or 
rip-off of an IBM product 
called Retrieve, which ran on 
some time-sharing systems. So 
there's a sort of progression 
from Retrieve to JPLDIS to 
my program, which I called 
Vulcan. I was going to take 
care of the database part first, 
and then do the natural- 
language approach, but I put 
off the natural language and 
still haven't developed that 
yet. 


What shape did this early 
version of the dBASE program, 
or Vulcan, take on? 


I took the JPLDIS concept, 
cut back on the specs, and 
wrote Vulcan. JPLDIS would 
handle two hundred fields, but 
I thought sixteen was plenty. I 
got it working and a little over 
a year after I started, I did my 
taxes on it. So, I figured 
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Vulcan had some commercial 
potential, and I began to 
polish it up and get it toa 
sellable stage. In October 
1979, I went to market and 
put my first ad for Vulcan in 
BYTE magazine, and I ran a 
quarter-page ad for four or 
five months thereafter. I got 
much more response than I 
could handle. 


So your response was 
immediately positive. Who were 
your competitors at that time? 


FMS 80, and later Condor and 
Selector. During the year and 
nine months that I was writing 
the code for Vulcan, my 
floppy disk drive broke down 
twice. Each time, it took three 
months to get it up and 
running again, so I lost six 
months. I kept thinking that if 
I had come out six months 
earlier, I would have been the 
very first. 


So, suddenly you had a produad 
that was penetrating the 
market. Did this success take 
you by surprise? 


I got completely overstressed. 
I did everything myself. Wha 
an order came in, I typed out 
the order, filled out the 
invoice, packaged the 
program, and made a fresh 
copy of the disk--the whole 
nine yards. I 
placed all the ads 
myself, and also! 
kept working on 
the program. I'd 
come home from 
my job, work 
again until 
midnight, go to 
sleep exhausted, 
get up the next 
day, and repeat 
the process. 
Vulcan was at the 
point where I 
needed to make a 
lot of advances to 
_ it. Over the 
months I really 
ran out of steam. 
In the summer of 
1980, I decided to 
quit advertising 
Vulcan and let it 
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nothing. I would 
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continue to support all the 
people who had purchased it, 
but I wasn't going to 
aggressively go out to find any 
new buyers. 


Why didn't you try to sell it toa 
bigger company, or hire some 
help? 


It didn't occur to me. There 
weren't any big companies then. As 
far as I knew, everybody was a real 
small outfit. A professor at the 
University of Washington and his 
wife were considering taking over 
marketing when George Tate and 
Hal Lashlee called. They came over 
and looked at a demo and even 
though something always goes 
wrong during a demo, they were 
very understanding. They made an 
offer for exclusive marketing 
rights, and I accepted. We 
continued under that arrangement 
for about two or three years. 


When you wrote Vulcan, did you 
have any notion that it would be so 
successful? 


I went through various stages. 
Before I started marketing it 
myself, I had a delusion that if ten 
percent of the people who read 
BYTE bought it, I could quit my 
job and retire. That idea didn't last 
long. When the first deluge of 
orders did not come in, I revised 
my expectations. Even after I made 
the agreement with Ashton-Tate, I 
noted in my journal that I expected 
to net $100,000 on the deal. Total. 
I think that was an indication of 
how conservative my aspirations 
had become. 


Why do you think dBASE is so 
successful? 


There was a tremendous amount of 
luck. But dBASE was also the right 
program in the right place at the 
right time, and that's not totally 
luck, that's design. The fact that it 
is a language, as well as a database 
manager, has turned out to be 
enormously important. 

dBASE caught people's 
imaginations because it's very 
open-ended. The way I've 
programmed all my life is as a 
toolmaker. When I compare 
myself, even ten years ago, with 
other programmers, I see that I 

was trying to generaliz to a large 
extent; they were trying to write 


programs that would solve a 
specific need. Their programs 
would frequently be delivered 
much sooner than mine would be, 
but mine would have longer 
lifetimes. Once the specific need 
went away, their programs were 
dead and they had to be rewritten 
each time the needs changed. I 
always wrote in such a way that 
the program could solve a family of 
problems, rather than just a single 
one. 

dBASE was different from 
programs like BASIC, C, 
FORTRAN, and COBOL in that a 
lot of the dirty work had already 
been done. The data manipulation 
is done by dBASE instead of by the 
user, so the user can concentrate 
on what he is doing, rather than 
having to mess with the dirty 
details of opening, reading, and 
closing files, and managing space 
allocation. 


So from the very first, you had the 
user in mind during the design of 
dBASE? 


Oh, absolutely. People frequently 
ask me questions such as, ''Should 
we do it this way, or should we do 
it that way?" Intuitively, I go back 
and think, ''What do users want? 
How are they going to use this? 
What good is it to them?" A lot of 
programmers think only about 
how something can be 
programmed. They've never sold 
and they've never marketed. 
They're very good programmers, 
but they're not thinking of the real 
market. 


You've seen major transformations 
come over the industry since you 
entered it. In what way have your 
programming techniques changed 
with the times? 


The changes are not from what I 
have learned, but from the changes 
in computers. When I started 
working in computers, I always 
punched the programs up on 
cards, and ran in batch. I'd take 
my card deck to the operator and 
plead with him, turn my job in, 
and then I'd go back and check the 
window every half hour to see if it 
had run and had printed. In 
general, I'd write an entire 
program on paper, do a lot of 
erasing and editing, then give it to 
a keypunch operator to punch up 
the deck. That was the big bang 


approach: You'd write the whole 
program out and try to make it 
good on paper. Running it on a 
computer was just getting it to 
work. There was no gradual 
improvement. 


Today, with CRTs, you can type in 
the program yourself. With 
personal computers, you have 
almost instant turnaround, but 
they aren't as powerful as the big 
machines, so it may take a long 
time to compile and execute. So I 
tend to write a few lines at a time 
and try it out, get it to work, then 
write a few more lines. I try to do 
the least amount of work per 
iteration to make some real 
substantive change. So now, 
programming is much more 
evolutionary, where before it was 
sort of a big bang. 


Do you ever think of retiring from 
programming? 


No. I have every expectation of 
programming for years to come. 
My wife occasionally has dreams 
that we’ll get rid of all the 
computers and spend all our time 
with our horses, and I say, "wait a 
minute, that's not what I want." I 
would like to get rid of the stress, 
but I don't want to get rid of 


programming. @ 
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Commodore disk drives — diagnostics 


and repair 


When you are troubleshooting a 
drive, it is important to observe 
it closely (with the cover off) for 
symptoms. In some cases, as 

many as eight different chips 
can cause the same symptom. 


To properly diagnose a 
potential problem, you have to 
know exactly how the drive 
should respond when it's 
working correctly: 


Drive power up: Green power 
light comes on andstays on, red 
activity light comes on (and 
spindle motor turns) for about 
two seconds, then red light 
should go out and motor should 
stop. 


Computer power up (or reset): 
Drive red light shouldcome on 
and go out, and motor should 
start and stop within two 
seconds. 


Read directory: Insert known 
good disk and type: 
LOAD"$",8 and hit the 
RETURN key. The disk should 
spin and the head shouldmove 
to track 18 and read the 
directory. The screen will show: 
SEARCHING FOR §. If it finds 
it, the screen will say READY. 
If the disk read fails for any 


Ray Carlsen of Carlsen Hlectronics shows you how to 
fix Commodore computer disk drives 


reason (drive door open, 
unformatted disk, bad chips in 
the drive, etc.), the drive red 
light will flash and an error 
message: FILENOT FOUND 
will appear. If you read the disk 
error channel, it will say: 74, 
DRIVE NOT READY,00,00. 


Initialize: This commandfrom 
the computer should move the 
head from wherever it was to 
track 18 (directory) and the 
disk should spin. The headwill 
not move (but the spindle motor 
will turn) if it is already over 
track 18. If there is no disk in 
the drive, or you insert an 
unformatted disk, or if the 
drive door is open, it should 
cause the spindle motortorun 
and the head to seek track 18 
(directory) anyway. When it 
tries and fails, it will pull the 
head back to track zero and 
"chatter" as it hits the head 
stop, then advance to where 
track 18 should have been. The 
red light will flash because of 
the drive read error. No error 
message will be shown on the 
screen, but if you read the disk 
error channel, it will say: 
21,READ ERROR,18,00. 


Format or disk “new”: When 
you format a disk, the spindle 
motor will turn and the red 
light will come on. The drive 
will pull the head back to track 
zero and "chatter", then the 
stepper will advance to each 
track as it writes from track 1 
to track 35. When it finishes the 
format (about 1 minute 25 
seconds on a stock drive), the 
head will return to track 18 
(directory). If the format fails, 
the red drive light will flash, 
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but there will be no error 
message on the screen. If you 
read the drive error channel, it 
will say: 21,READ 
ERROR,00,00. Format failures 
can be caused by write protect, 
drive door open, bad disk, bad 
or clogged head, or bad chips in 
the drive. The format will 
attempt to write to track 1,doa 
read, and if the read fails, the 
format will terminate, andthe 
head will not move from track 
1. If it advances a few tracks 
and stops, suspect a baddisk, or 
an intermittent connection to 
the head. If the drive will read 
OK but fails to format a disk, 
check UC1, UC2, UA1, and 
UD2. Swap out drive mechanics 
to check the head. It may test 
good with an ohmmeter and 
read OK, but if defective, will 
fail to format a disk. For write- 
protect problems, check UC1, 
UC2, UAI1 and, of course, the 
sensor. 


As mentioned above, it is 
sometimes helpful to read the 
disk drive error channel when 
the drive red light is flashing. 
Here is a small BASIC program 
(for DOS V2.0) to do that. It 
reads the channel, displays the 
error message, and turns the 
drive light off: 


10 OPEN 15,8,15 

20 INPUT#15,EN,EM$,EL,ES 
30 PRINT EN,EM$,ET,ES 

40 CLOSE15 


All of the possible drive error 
messages are listed in the back 
of the operator’s manual. Note 
that JiffyDOS provides an easy 
way to check the error 


channel... just press the @ key, 
then hit RETURN. 


1541 disk drive 
problems: 


Drive dead...or nearly: On 
start-up, if the power light 
(green LED) doesn't come on, 
or is dim or flickers, you havea 
power supply problem... the 5 
volt line is bad. That usually 
results in a spindle motor that 
runs continuously andred LED 
off. Check the bridge and the 5- 
volt regulator VR2. Note: ifthe 
regulated 12-volt supply fails, 
the motor will not run atall. If 
the drive activity light (red 
LED) stays on and the motor 
runs continuously, it means that 
the drive failed to complete the 
start-up sequence. The most 
common cause is a bad DOS 
ROM The smaller "glue" logic 
chips are pretty rugged, butdo 
sometimes fail. 


Drive initialises ok, but will 
not load programs: When the 
computer is turned on the drive 
red LED and spindle motor 
should come on and go off 
within a few seconds. If that 
doesn't happen, suspect the 
serial cable (try a substitute) or 
the CIA chips in the computer 
or VIA chip in the drive. Ifthe 
computer can't ''see" the drive 
on the serial bus, you will get an 
error message: ''DEVICENOT 
PRESENT" when you try to 
LOAD something. If the VIA 
6522 interface chip in the drive 
is bad, the drive will likewise be 
"invisible" to the computer.A 
"DRIVE NOT READY' 
message indicates that the 
computer can "'see" the drive, 
but there is no disk in it (orit's 
not formatted), or the drive 
door is not closed. A dirty 
read/write head can do the 
same thing. The drive will 
respond by flashing the red 
activity LED and banging the 
heads (looking for track zero). 
If the computer can access the 
drive, but you can't load even 


the directory of a known good 
(formatted) disk, try the 
INITIALIZE command (with 
or without a disk inserted), then 
try reading the disk again. To 
INITIALIZE the drive: 
OPEN15,8,15 <return> 
PRINT#15,"I" <return> 
CLOSEI5 <return> 

As an alternative to initializing, 
you could try formatting a disk, 
which will also return the head 
to track zero. Lastly, if you 
insert the transit card 
(shipped with the drive) with 
the drive turned off, it will 
push the head back to track 
zero. Inserting a disk will not 
do it. The transit card has a 
tab on the front (or the longer 
of the two tabs if there are 
two) that moves the head 
back. Don't have your transit 
card? With the top cover off 
and metal shield removed, 
you can push it back with 
your finger. The drive must 
be turned off, of course, or 
the head assembly will not 
move. The transit card is 
preferred to Initialize or 
Format as you don't have to 
turn off the computer - just the 
drive, so you don't lose the 
program in memory. 


Programs fail to load 
completely or computer locks 
up: drives or cables too close to 
the monitor can sometimes pick 
up interference from the 
flyback transformer inside the 
monitor and garble the data. 
Move the drive and cables at 
least a foot away from the 
monitor and try it again. Ifyou 
have re-initialized the drive and 
it still doesn't work (can't read 
a disk), it may be out of 
alignment. Try formatting a 
disk and see if it can read the 
(empty) directory of that disk. 
If it can't, clean the head and 
try it again. If it can, but can't 
read other disks, misalignment 
is a good possibility. There is 
one other thing you should 
check first: see if the head 
assembly rails are sticky, 
especially on a drive that has 
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been unused for a time. With 
power off, the head assembly 
should slide back and forth 
easily. If it seems sticky 
(experience is necessary to 
know the difference between 
good and bad), the rails should 
be cleaned with strong solvent 
(acetone, MEK, paint thinner) 
and either run dry or re-lubed 
with a tiny amount of graphite 
or silicone lube. 


Drive alignment: drive 
misalignment is a gradual 
process that begins with 
occasional errors while loading 
(red LED flashing), failure to 
work with some programs, or 
excessive head banging (the 
drive getting "lost'' andhaving 
to go back to track zero to 
"find" it's place again.) Drives 
are forced out of alignment 
(mostly while hot from use) by 
copy-protected programs or 
disk errors that cause the head 
to "bang" against the track 
zero Stop repeatedly. To 
properly realign a drive, you 
need special software. I use 
"1541/1571 Drive Alignment" 
by Free Spirit Software. You 
can check the alignment of the 
drive without taking it apart, 
but of course realignment 
requires disassembly. 


Drive/spindle speed: drive 
speed can drift over time, but 
it's rather rare to find it off far 
enough to cause problems. 
Spindle speed is reset with a 
small screwdriver adjustable 
control on a small PC board 
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near the spindle motor. On 
older belt-driven spindle 
motors, the belt may be 
slipping. On all drives, the 
spindle or collar can getsticky 
and so a tiny bit of lube helps. 
Make sure the latch damps the 
disk properly. Without a disk, 
move the lever down andsee if 
the spring |présses"the collar 
against the spindle to clampit 
securely. You can bend the tab 
down -slightly- (Ne tronics 
drives only) s ( 


errors, a p a 1 
hard to track down 1 
may work better than’¢ 


Ka > 
Door latch®Thé 
latch has aypi 
works loo 
That's wha 
latch flops% 
move the 
Hopefully,i 
(rattling aro 
recovered. 
around in there 2 
something out and cause 
damage. It's a round sil 
metal shaf put 3/4" long and 
about 1/16 diameter. Ifyou 
can't find er taking the 
drive apart, the correct sized 
nail can be cut to fit and 
installed as a replacement pin. 
The original, if still there, can 

be reinserted and securedwith 
a dab of superglue ontact 
cement... just en i 
from sliding back 
be inserted just fa 
engage the white plastic part of 
the latch mechanism... too far 
forward, and it will scrape the 
metal part of the latch. 


1571 dis i . = 
roblems:* SS ~ 


Head wires: The top head 
moves up and down when a 
disk is inserted and the door 
latch is turned. The 5 
connecting wires on the top 
head must be free to move, but 
such movement will cause them 


to break eventually. Some lower the door latch, a head 


drives will have a bit of epoxy lifter mechanism releases, and 
where the wires are solderedto the spring-loaded top head is 
act as a strain relief. Note: wires gently lowered down onto the 
can still break -inside- the disk. Both heads thereby 
insulation where it can't be remain in intimate contact with 
seen. If you pull -gently- on both sides of the disk. The top 
each one with tweezers, the headis mounted by means ofa 
broken ones will be loose and thin flexible metal strip. This 
pull apart ipi gile and can 
on the drive head, wi 
front of the drive facing y 

the bottom 


the or code of the wiresisas and li 
follo om left to right: tis bent or 


green, red, white, yellow, black. torn, Il not sit 
I e straight. You may notice thata 
Spinning disk makes more noise 


t sit straight 


e severity of 
t, the drive 
broken, you will need to trim may not be able to read the top 


e in ation from each side (blocks over 664), 
e an solderit. Because the, may not work evenin 
aire ll be a 541 mode, a r disks may be 


aged._ ead mountis 

ghtly bent, it shouldbe 
dSsible to straighten it by - 
ently- bending it back into 

1 at. Some users 


if ser: cb Ca 


ea penny) on 


or silico salen the vine os ead,-c aincrease the 
to allowthem to flex: t bt t ring to provide 
bre g again. Log ie the is to be 


cable back’to theshe fause increased 
ar, and will 


assembly. O pen and cae 4 cae 

drive door with a disk in blem. 

to.see if the wires hayvee 

stack tallow: complete | hed Ss mechanism 


motion. If the wires are top head from 
tight, the head C a cept: 1) when a disk 
the way down to th i, and 2) the door 


surface, and yo ate down. If there is a 


interna ent read m with this the result 

; D, if th e intermittent operation 
in the drive in all modes, but 
ially in the 1571 double- 
mode, when data i is 


‘i es, tic ; 
bundle back to the head with disk. It may take longerto read 
thread or string andadabof  gisks (the drive will try several 
glue. times until it gets a goodread), 
or you may encounter errors on 
Head mount: Ina 1541 disk __ that side of the disk. See if the 
drive, the disk is pressed cone-lever is sticking by 
against the single read-write pushing on it with a toothpick. 
head by a felt pad. Thatspring- It has a spring return and is 
loaded pad is lowered ontothe hidden under the metal lifter 
disk when the door latch is plate when no disk is there. 
pressed down. In the 1571, When you insert a disk and 
when you insert a disk and close the door slowly, see if the 
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cone is pushed all the way back 
out of the way by the downward 
pressure of the plate. fnot,see 
if that spring-loaded metal plate 
is free to move down by itself. 
Insert a disk, move the cone 
lever back out of the way and 
pull up on the plate, then gently 
release it. It 
should drop all 
the way and 
release the head. 
If not, the lifter 
plate probably 
needs lube (oil) 
on both ends of 
the shaft. The 
cone lever may 
need cleaning 
and/or 
lubrication ifthe 
lever itself is 
sticky, or itneeds 
lube at the 
contact point of 
the cone and the 
tab. You should 
use only a small 
amount of grease 
on those parts. If 
someone tried to 
"adjust" the cone 
lever or the plate, 
one or both may 
be bent, and 
bending may be 
necessary to straighten them 
again. The cone should be 
pointing straight upandshould 
be shiny with no burrs on it. 
The tab above it shouldlikewise 
be clean. Examine its underside 
(the contact point for the brass 
cone) for burrs or rough spots. 
A pencil eraser works well asa 
polishing tool. An easy way to 
tell if the head is hanging upon 
the lifter is to observe the black 
plastic "finger" on the left side 
of the top head. With a disk in 
the drive and the door closed, 
that finger should -not- be 
touching the lifter mechanism 
at all. 


Optical sensors: The 1571 has 
three infra-red activated 
sensors. If these sensors become 
contaminated with dust or 
smoke residue, it can cause the 
drive to malfunction. Try 


cleaning the drive and don't 
forget to check for a write 
protect tab that may have fallen 
off a disk and got stuck at the 
sensor. Sensors can be deaned 
with compressed air (to remove 
dust) and/or a Q-tip moistened 
(not wet) with alcohol (to 


remove residue from cigarette 
smoke). Do not remove the 
mounting screws to gain access 
to the sensors...you will upset 
the alignment. The index and 
write protect sensors are 
accessible through the drive 
door area with the front cover 
removed from the drive. The 
zero Stop sensor is a tight fit... 
remove about half the head 
from a Q-tip and it will work. 
You'll need to move the head 
forward to get to the sensor. 


Disk ejector: This mechanism 
should automatically eject the 
disk when you open the drive 
door. Normally, when a disk is 
inserted, it pushes a spring- 

loaded slide plate back, which 
locks in place. When the drive 
door is latched down, it triggers 
the release mechanism, but the 
plate remains fixed in place 


until the drive door is opened 
again. The slide plate then 
releases, the spring forces it 
backwards and it ejects the disk 
for the user to grasp. You can 
hear each one of these actions if 


you listen closely. If the drive 
does not automatically eject 


disks, check for a bent, 
misadjusted or sticking slide 
lever, or a missing, broken, or 
dislodged spring. Sometimes 
the lever releases prematurely 
when the drive door is closed. If 
that happens, you may heara 
scraping sound as the spinning 
disk rubs the inside edge of the 
disk jacket. This problem can 
also cause a failure to read 
properly and can be "cured" by 
tapping on the disk after 
insertion and closing the door. 
You may hear the click of the 
ejector latching again. If the 
ejector is the problem, you can 
bend the slide plate downa bit 
at the spot where the tang on 
the slider engages the lower 
fixed plate. Don't bendit too far 
down or the slider will bindand 
disks will not eject at all. 
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Cleaning and lubrication: 
The heads and stepper rails 
should be cleaned periodically, 
especially if the drive is running 
in a smoky or dusty 
atmosphere, or if old disks are 
used (shedding oxide onto the 
heads). Dust can be blown out 
with compressed air. Since the 
upper head is on a rather 
delicate swivel mount, a 
minimum of force should be 
used to clean it. Pull the top 
head up gently (it will not go 
very far before it hits the stop), 
just enough to get a Q-tip 
moistened with alcohol between 
the two heads. 

Rotate the Q-tip between your 
fingers to wipe the heads. The 
easiest access point is between 
the rails on the right handside 
of the drive. Alcohol works OK 
for heads, but a stronger 
solvent should be used on the 
stepper rails, especially if they 
are contaminated and/orsticky 
with old grease. I use paint 
thinner, but caution must be 
used not to get any such solvent 
on plastic parts as it may attack 
the surface. Swab down the 
rails and move the head 
assembly gently back and forth 
(drive turned off, of course) to 
reach further into the tight 
spots. Alternate between 
swabbing and moving the 
assembly several times until the 
rails are clean. You can't get 


everywhere, but with solvent on 
the rails, just moving the 
stepper back and forth will 
dislodge the dirt andoldgrease 
that can then be wiped off. Let 
the solvent dry thoroughly. 
Although it's really not 
necessary, you can re-lube the 
rails using a small amount of 
silicone or graphite lube, or just 
run them dry. Don't use oil...it 
will attract dirt and get sticky 
again. As an alternative to 
solvent, you can use WD-40 on 
a Q-tip as a cleaner. Contrary 
to popular belief, it's not a 
lubricant, but it works well asa 
solvent on old sticky grease. 


Rom bug: If your stand-alone 
(not the 128DCR drive) 1571 
takes a long time to access a 
1541 formatted disk, suspect 
the early version drive ROM 
3.0 as the reason. The latest 
version from Commodore was 
V3.1 and was the one CMD 
used to formulate their 
JiffyDOS ROM. 


Power supply: The power 
pack inside the 1571 uses a 
switching type of supply. Itruns 
cool and rarely fails. If it does 
malfunction, it can be replaced 
easily (one plug-in connector) 
or repaired by a competent 
technician. If you disconnect 
the power supply, make sure 
you note how the connectoris 
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oriented. If it is installed 
backwards, it will cause severe 
damage to the supply and/or 
the drive electronics package. 
The four-pin plug of the supply 
goes to a motherboard socket: 
CNI1. Pin # 1 is marked on the 
board. The correct orientation 
of the PS plug is: pin 1=black, 
pin 2 = brown, pin 3 = black, 
pin 4 = red. 


Other problems: Because it 
runs cooler than a 1541, the 
1571 rarely fails because of chip 
problems. In the rare event ofa 
malfunction, one thing you can 
try is reseating the only 
socketed chip in the drive: the 
DOS ROM. The power supply 
(metal can) can be moved out of 
the way (four screws) without 
disconnecting it. It will just fold 
up and over the drive 
mechanics, but be mindful that 
the power connector may be 
unplugged when you do that. 
Make sure you know how it 
goes back... don't get it 
backwards! If any other chips 
are socketed (perhaps because 
the drive was repaired before), 
try reseating them too. Make 
sure the connections between 
the drive and motherboard are 
properly seated when you're 
finished. Remove and reinsert 


them to clean the contacts. @ 
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Museum of Computing, Swindon, UK 
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The Museum of Computing is 
the premier physical museum in 
the UK dedicated to the history 
of computing. Basedon campus 
at the University of Bath in 
Swindon, it is not simply a 
repository of artefacts, but has 
active displays and provides a 
forum for the provision of 
lectures. There is a mixture of 
permanent and temporary 
displays of 


exhibits, many of which have 
been loaned by companies and 
other collectors. 

Fxhibitions have included 
vintage games systems (‘Pong to 
Playstation’) and the history of 
calculators. 


a tr 


The museum has a lot of local 
and national support from 
Swindon businesses, the British 
Computer Society and the 
Science Museum in London, 
amongst others. 

Notable guests have included 
Sir Clive Sinclairandthe Duke 
of Kent. 

Talks and guided tours can be 
given and there are plenty of 
hands-on activities for children. 


Visit them at: University of 
Bath, Oakfield Campus, 
Greenbridge Road/Marlowe 
Avenue, Walcot, Swindon, 
SN33JR; www.museum-of- 
computing.org.uk 


Opening hours are 10am-4pm 
mon-fri, and 9am-1pm Sat. and 


admission is free. Hf 


Fantastic archive of 5.25” disk sleeves 


Wow! It’s great that someone 
has created an archive of 5.25” 
disk sleeves — hats offto Peter 
Stone and his wonderful 
collection. 


As we all know, paper records 
of the digital age are not topof 
the list of collection-worthy 

items, particularly disk sleeves, 
but like record sleeves, they 
form an important part of this 
era. 


Visit 
http://www.disksleeves.com 
for more information. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Core Memory: A visual survey of Vintage Computers 
by John Alderman 


computer history and striking 
images, Core Memory reveals 
modern technology's evolution 
through the world's most 


renowned computer 
collection, the 
Computer History 
Museum in the 
Silicon Valley. Vivid 
photos capture these 
historically 
important machines 
including the Eniac, 
Crays 1 3, Apple I 
and II while 
authoritative text 
profiles each, telling 
the stories of their 


An unprecedented combination of innovations and peculiarities. 


Thirty-five machines are profiled 


in over 100 extraordinary colour 
photographs, making Core 
Memory a surprising addition to 


ra 
a 
the library of photography 
collectors and the ultimate geek- 
chic gift. 


This is a great coffee table book 
that is brought to life by excellent 
photographs. Detail isn’t 
compromised but the non-techie 
will also find this an appealing 
book. 

Hardcover: 160 pages; published 
by: Chronicle Books (2007); price: 


$23.10 on Amazon. @ 


Priming the Pump: How TRS-80 Enthusiasts Helped Spark 


the PC Revolution 
by David & Theresa Welsh 


“Although people persist in 
crediting Apple or IBM with 
inventing personal computing, the 
idea was in the ether much earlier. 
In the early 1970s, electronic 
hobbyists began tinkering with the 
new microchips and this spawned 
a modest business in mail-order 
computer kits. Hand-built, these 
computers re quired patience, skill, 
and a burning desire to learn 
arcane programming techniques. 


Access to personal computing took 
a giant leap forward with the 
introduction of the TRS-80 Model 
lin August 1977. 


Now anyone could affordably use 
word processing or play games -- 
except for one thing: there was no 
application software. So computer 
owners became programmers, 
using the built-in BASIC language, 
and lots of individuals working in 
basements and garages created the 
software everyone wanted. 


My husband David Welsh was one 


of those hobbyists-turned- 
programmer. He created a word 


processor, Lazy Writer, which we 
sold worldwide; it had many 
enthusiastic fans who were eager 
to throw away their typewriters. 
These were years before Microsoft 
was a household word, when 
software was still newandexciting 
to both seller and buyer. 
Programmers were proudof their 
work, learned from their 
customers, and some became stars. 


We intervie wed legendary 
pioneers who told us 
amazing tales. This book, 
with over 100 illustrations 
and a complete index, is 


their stories and our 
story”. Theresa Welsh 


This is an interesting and nostalgic 
read for those who remembered 
these early personal computing 
days. It is also one of the few 
books to concentrate on the TRS- 
80 - one of the most popular, 
accessible and influential 
computers of the era. 


Priming the Pump: 


David Welsh & Theresa Weish 


Paperback: 348 pages; published 
by: The Seeker Books (2007) @ 
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Commodore 64 memories 


“My first 
computer was 
a Commodore 
64. 


It was purchased 
during that frenzy 
of the computer age 
when people knew 
they needed 
computers but 
weren't sure why. I 
remember the day 
we drove it home 
and pulled it out of 
the box. The whole 
family stared at it 
for a while and I 
remember thinking that 
maybe paper came out of 
one of the air vents along the 
top. Ican only imagine what 
the rest of my family 
thought. 


When we finally got it 
plugged-in and turned on we 
immediately became aware 
of the terrible joke that had 
been played upon us. There 
were no fireworks. There 
were no digital avatars 
staring back at us with 
names like ''Max 
Headroom" or "HAL". And 
there was certainly nowhere 
on the screen where my 
mom could start entering 
her recipes. We'd been had. 


Being the one who lobbied 
hardest for a computer, I felt 
the most responsible. So that 
summer I set out to show my 
mom that she had made the 
right decision. After all, I 
still needed to break the 
news to her that she had to 
buy a disk drive. 


She'd be in the kitchen 
making dinner and I'd call 
her over. 


"Look mom! If I type 'sys 
64738' it will reboot the 
machine!" Or she'd be 
paying bills and I'd coax her 
over to see this program I 
wrote that would turn the 
screen red, 


then black, then flash white, 
and then reboot. (which was 
tough to test because not 
having a disk drive meant 
I'd have to write the 
program all over again if it 
worked correctly.) 


When my mom finally gave 
in and bought me that disk 
drive, it meant I could 
finally write all the 
programs I had been 
dreaming about. It meant I 
could save all my work and 
it'd be there the next day for 
me. But most of all it meant 
I could copy the hundreds of 
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games my teacher had in the 
computer lab. 


I went to a Catholic school 
called St. Mary's, the very 
same school my mom 
attended when she was my 
age. Like any other Catholic 
school there were nuns, 
morning prayers, and the 
occassional "Blessing of the 
Animals" or ''Feast of Our 
Lady Of Perpetual Help". 
The one wild card at that 
school was my 7th grade 
teacher and ex-hippie, Mr. 
Michaels. 


Mr. Michaels was unlike any 
teacher I had ever had. I 
realize this now, with many 
years having passed, that he 
was the proto-typical-hippie- 
computer-hacker-geek. He 
used words like ''groovy"' 
and ''peace and love" in 
everyday conversation, and 
referred to us sometimes as 
"man". Like, "hey, man, 
you totally waxed that quiz." 


— 2 


Or, ''Hey man, lemme copy 
your games."' 


It started pretty innocent. 
He noticed me carrying 
around a plastic case of 
Memorex diskettes and 
asked me what kind of 
computer I had. When we 
discovered we had the same 
computer he said he could 
get me a few games if I gave 
him a blank diskette. 


Within a few weeks it 
became routine. He'd have a 
disk or two for me to copy, 
which I would then spread to 
my friends who had their 
own connections. It never 
occurred to me that there 
was a link between copying 
software and breaking the 
law until my parents and I 
saw a report on TV where a 
software piracy ring had 
been crushed by the FBL At 


once my Catholic guilt 
stepped in and I knew I had 
to stop trading. 


The next time Mr. Michaels 
came at me with a disk full 
of games he had just 
received from a friend, I told 
him I had run out of disks. 
That my mom wasn't going 
to buy me any new ones and 
so I couldn't trade with him 
anymore. 


"You're using both sides of 
the disk, right?" He asked 
me. Both sides? I could do 
that? He produced a set of 
scissors and proceeded to 
blow my mind. Apparently 
both sides of the disk could 
be used, but the disk 
manufacturers didn't want 
you to know this. All you 
had to do was clip a square 
off the side of the disk and 
flip it over, giving you twice 
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the storage space. Iam not 
sure, but I think he said 
something like, 'This is just 
the Man trying to take 
money from you. You gotta 
fight the Man." 


Having no excuse to stop, 
and heartened by my new 
"stick it to the man" 
attitude, I kept on trading. 
My whole life I had to save 
up or plead for the latest 
video game or toy. Suddenly 
I didn't have to plead with 
anyone, I just had to have 
something someone else 
wanted. I didn't have to 
borrow anyone's copy of 
anything, I could make my 
own. 


And that was pretty groovy, 
man”. (Andre Torrez) @ 


COMMODORE 64 BASIC US see 
64k RAW SYSTEM 
READY. 


FREE 
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In a convenient 24 X 36 poster. 


“The History of Commodore Computers” poster is the culmination of three years of 
work and research. The Commodore systems have been professionally photographed 
specifically for this poster and the photos appear nowhere else. 


This poster is ideal for any vintage computer fan, Commodore Computer collector, 
classic or vintage memorabilia display. This is a limited edition poster and will not 
be re-printed! 


Poster includes hi-resalution images of rare and hard-to-find systems 

including the KIM 1, PET 2001, PET 4016, PET 8032, VIC-20, C-64, 
C-H4C, 5X+4, C-128, C-128D, B-128, CBM 256-80, P-300, Plus’4, 

C-16, C-116, VC-20, Amiga 500, and selected diskette drives. 

$19.99 plus shipping. 
| Vintage@emputer.nct 


